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DEDICATION. 


To THE, 


'AUTH.O R 


Of the HISTORY of 


Sir Charles Grazndiſon. | 


\ PERSON , Mr. Ri- 


cbardſon, who has a 
great Reſpect for you; 
who efteems you very much 
for your Genius, and a great 
pre . 3 deal 


[i] 
Deal wore for the good Uſe = 
you make of it, addreſſes to 
you a Work formed. on the 
fame Model with your own. 

Namuzs of Perſons diſen- 
gaged from Buſineſs have often 


been called in, to give a Sort 


of Sanftion to the Writings 
of thoſe of more dependant 
Fortunes. It is fit the Me- 
thod ſhould be reverſed when 
the Worth is _ the 
other Side. 
I I knew a better Man, I 
-would not have put your 
Name in this Place; I am 
ſure 


A - 


Bock was like that of yours: | 
Its Deſign is to eſtabliſh Mora- .Y 


$. 


12 1 


dne 1 do't know a 2 
Judge in theſe Kind of moral 
Pieces; and I ſhall therefore 


think I have done well if what 
I have written receive your 


Approbation. 


I faid the Intent of this 


lity upon the Foundation of 
good Senſe ; and to fix the 
wavering Notions of good 
Manners. If that is not the 
Intent alſo of your Writings I 
have read them to little Pur- 
poſe. 


1 


can 

I ſhould have thrown the 
Sentiments which make up 
theſe Converfations, into the 
Form of Letters, were I not 
convinced that whoever under- 
takes that after you, will ap- 
pear to a Difadvantage. 

: You will ſee, Sir | the Purpoſe 
of this Dedication is leſs to 
obtain your Countenance to 
F the Piece (which I ſhall truly 
eſteem an Honour) than to 
prompt you to continue - your 
own Labours, by the juſt Praife 
of-thoſe you have already pub 


mo” 


. 
Will to the World, that I own 


Jam, Sir, 
Your great Admirer, 


The AUTHOR. 


Pa- 


— 


Pr xo concerned in theſe Dialogues, © 
Sir Saul FasH10n, a Man of Fortune, 


Sir WIII tax Crivris, 4 Perſon of For- 
tune, in Love with Miſs Fasn rox. 


Cape. Ever YWHERE, as Officer and 4 
fine Gentleman, in Love with Lady Aix. 


Mr. Fon wand, a young Gentleman bred 
ts the Law, in Lovealſo with Lady AIR. 


My. RusSTiCK, 4 Country Gentleman. 


Mr. Book Lv, 4 Scholar juſt come from 
ihe Univerſity. 


. Loom, 4 Perſon bred to Trade. 


Lady F asH10N, Sir Saugt Lady. 

Lady Arx, a Lady of Faſbian, a Coquette. 
Miſs Fashion, Daughter to Sir SAMUEL. 
Miſs SzzEwBELL, a Citizen's Daughter, 


THE 


Boox of CoNvERSATION. 


PART. I. 


— — _ — 


Con vxRSATIONW I. 


The Company's Sir Samuel Faſhion, 
y Faſpion, Mr. Ruftick, 
Mr. Bookley and Mr. Forward. 


Mr. Forward. 


HERE is no Part 
of one's Time fo 
thoroughly diſagreeable as theſe Mo- 
ments when one is waiting for the En- 
trance of Dinner. 

Lady Faſhion. Nor is there any thing 
that has been oftener ſaid; but as we 
feel the Inconvenience fo often, you have 
B an 


tences of your venerable An- 
ſo good, that you care not how 


his own, without tell - 
he owes it; but Plagia- 


. they do at the U- 
niverſity, Couſin, but the Taſk is more 
difficult in Town; for we are to find the 
People here, I perceive, not only Con- 
verſation, but Underſtanding. 


Miſs 


FW, 

Miſs Faſhion. You are both in the 
wrong, I believe, Gentlemen ; but it is 
we who are to blame for it. * You ſhould 
not have been aſked in till the Table had 
been covered; but we are not half ſettled 
in theſe Apartments. 


Lady Faſhion. You are very right, 
my Dear; but I am an Enemy to Apo- 
logies. I have no Opinion of tiring one's 
Friends with an Excuſe for what ought 
to have been avoided : But I am ſorry 
this has ; becauſe I would have 
avoided all Occafions of Diſpute between 
my Couſins. They are very young in the 
World, and they muſt be Friends, for 
they will be of Uſe to one another. Nancy 
ſays you are both in the wrong; and I ſay 
_=_ are both in theright. He ſhould not 
ave uſed the hard Word, Mr. Forward, 
and you ſhould have underſtood it. Come, 
I have made you mutual Apologies ; I 
beg of you to have no more Diſſentions. 
Mr. Ruſtict. If that will not ſtop their 
Mouths, here is what will. Come, fit 
down all of you, fit down, here is the 
Victuals. 


B 2 Forward. 


(4) 
Forward. If any thing can ſtop your's, 
Mr. Ruftick, it will be very acceptable to- 
the Company : I do not mean, Sir, to 
confine it to the preſent Occaſion. Lord 
Lady Faſbion, what a Misfortune it is to 
have been bred out of the Way of the 
World, and have taken ſuch a Turn 
from the earlier Part of one's Education 
as makes one diſagreeable wherever one 
comes for ever after. 

Sir Sam. Coulin Nobert, let me tell you 
freely that is a Misfortune of yours as 
well as his: and my Couſin Bookley there, 
whom, I aſſure you, I eſteem more than 
either of you, is not quite withoutit. Your 
Temple Breeding has given you an Air of 
Importance that, let me ſay it, does 
net become your Years nor your Station; 
and his College Life has made him ſtiff. 
I am of Lady Faſbion's Opinion, that it 
will be of Uſe to you both to be acquaint - 
ed. A little of his Formality will do 
well with your Negligence, which is too 
great ; and ſome of your Freedom will 
be very uſeful to temper his Reſerve. 
Pray; 


a 
Pray, for your own Sakes, be upon good 
Terms together. 

Lady Faſh. Indeed, Couſins, what Sir 
Samuel obſerves has often given me Con- 
cern. There is no Kind of Education 
that does not leave ſome Fault behind ir. 
Nothing appears to be ſo eaſy as the Con- 
verſation and Deportment of a Gentle- 
man, but nothing is ſo difficult; and I 
think it is a great Defect in our Schools 
that there is no Form of teaching it. 

Sir Sam. It would be impracticable, 
my dear Lady Faſhion, unleſs you had 
compleat fine Gentlemen for the Maſters; 
and I am afraid thoſe are not to be found 
in ſuch a Rank. The World is the right 
School : only People muſt not be above 
reading the Leſſons. Mr. Ruftick, if I 
were of your Age, I ſhould not think it 
too late to begin; and though my young 
Couſins are both in the wrong as well as 
you, yet there is ſomething you might all 
learn from one another. You might 
copy from them Eaſe and a Manner of 
ſpeaking ; and it would be to both their 
B 3 Ad- 


1 
Advantages to imitate your Plainneſs and 


Sincerity. 

Ruſt. For their Parts, Sir Samuel, they 
may follow my Example as ſoon as they 
pleaſe; but I am too old to learn, I aſ- 
ſure you. So, fit down, fit down. 

Miſs Faßb. The Diſhes are not ſet; 
when they are, my Mamma will deſire 
the Company to place themſelves, Mr. 
Ruftick. 

Ryuft. Well, let them but fit down; 
what ſignifies who deſires them! I am 
hungry. 

Far. Well ſaid, Fox-hunter | 

Ruff. That is more than any body will 

ſay of you as long as you live. 
Lady Faß. Dear Couſins! Mr. Ni- 
tick! 1 "beg of you ſpeak with. more Re- 
ſpe& to one another. One's in continual 
Pain while you are in Company. *Tis 
certain nothing in the World is of fo 
much Conſequence as a proper Behaviour; 
and yet it is not one Man in ten Thou- 
ſand who knows how to arrive at it. 


Sir 


198 

Sir Sam. It is the moſt difficult Thing 
in the World to be eaſy. But I believe 
the Table is filled. 

Lady Fzſb. Mr. Ruftick! Couſin Bocł- 
ley! Couſin Forward! Miſs Faſbion! We 
have not treated you as Strangers, Gen- 
tlemea: I am afraid you ſee your Din- 


ConverSaATior II. 


At Dinner. The Company the ſame. 
For. Miſs Faſhion, will you give me 
Leave to help you here? 

Miſs Fafs. I thank you, Sir, I do not 
chuſe any. I will take care of myſelf 
preſently; Pray let me ſee you help your- 
ſelf : or will you taſte any thing this Way ? 
Book. If. it be not too much Trouble, 
I will beg your Ladyſhip to help me to a 
Wing of that Fowl. 


Ruft. Sir Samuel, you have a good 


but this larded (what is it?) is 
excellent. 


34 Sir 


Bo 
Sir Sam. I believe the Soup is not bad, 
Mr. Ruftick; though nobody ſeems to 
take any of it: but Iam very glad what 
you have taſted pleaſes you. 
Book. Will your Ladyſhip give yourſelf 
the Trouble? 


Lady Faſb. Oh! I beg you a thouſand 
Pardons; but, indeed, I will not: You 
are nearer the Diſh, yourſelf; and you 
have nothing to do but to take where 
you like. Nature has taught Mr. Ru/- 
tick true Politeneſs ; that is always the 
moſt genteel, Couſin Bookley, that eakelt, 
and gives the leaſt Trouble. 
Book. I thank your Ladyſhip. Good 
Breeding, and good Senſe, I find, are 
nearer allied than I ſhould have imagined ; 
but it would have been a great while be- 
fore I ſhould have made that Diſcovery 
from my Couſin Ferward's Behaviour. 
For. That may be, my ſententious 
Couſin, and yet it may be all there. I 
think one of your ruſty Ancients ſays, 
* It is not every Man's Fortune to have 
a Noſe.” Come, I attack you with your 
own 
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own Weapons, but they are dirty ones: 
A Man of any Degree of Decency, when 
Taſte was the Matter in Queſtion, would 
have ſaid Palate. 

Book. I always thought that Cuſtom 
of our Grandfathers, Sir Samuel, of mak - 
ing the Lady of the Houſe help all that 
were at Table, a moſt unnatural and un- 
reaſonable one: I am glad to find good 
Senſe has got the better of it; for I ſhall 
take it for granted that every thing I ſee 
here is true Politeneſs. 

Miſs Faſb. Hah! Couſin Forward, 
who would have ſuſpected him of ſo hand- 
ſome a Compliment. He is attacking 
you at your own Weapons I think now, 
though he ſeemed ro take no Notice of 


you. What ſay you to it, my polite 


Couſin ? 

For. There is no great Art in ſpeak- 
ing Truth, Madam. 

Lady Faſh. Come, that is ſpoke like a 
Gentleman and a Man of Senſe: No 
matter how far either of you are in the 
in the right; but you have faid a civil 

Bg Thing 
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Thing as decently as ever one was 
ſpoken. You are not to conceive I take 
any Merit to myſelf in all this, Couſin 
Bookley ;, nor would I have you look upon 
this Houſe as the Temple of Politeneſs : 


We live like the reſt of the World; no - 
thing more ; and we ſhall always be hap- 
py when you viſit us. 
For. For my Part I ſhall have a better 
Opinion of my Couſin Beokley's Manners 
as long as I live for what he ſaid. 

Bock. And I of my Couſin Ferward's 
Underſtanding. . 

Raft. Lord, Sir Samuel, how good- 
humoured People grow when their Bellies 
are full. 

Miſs Fas. O fie! fie! Mr. Raftick ! 
But I beg your Pardon : I proteſt you 
put one out of Countenance. 

- Ruſt. Why then—Mr. What's your 
Name give me a Glaſs of Stingo; and 
here is my Service to your Manners. Sir 
Samuel your Health, your Health, my 
Lady. Do not tell me of your Manners 
when People mean well it is all one how 

ſpeak it. | 
they * Lady 


(11) 
Lady Faſh. Then Mr. Ruftick, you are 
the beſt-bred Man in the World: But the 
World will not agree with you. 

For. Some Burgundy ! Lady Faſbion, 
I have the Honour to pay you my Re- 
ſpects. Miſs Faſbion! Sir Samuel. 
Lady Faſb. Thank you Sir, for your 
French Compliment. I have the Honour 
to —— But indeed it is right. I am not 
fond of imitating that People ; but, if we 
do it in any Thing, I think it ſhould be 
in Politeneſs ; for they ſtudy it. 

Ruſt. So it is a French Thing to have 
Honour, is it, my Lady; your own Coun- 
try is the leſs obliged to you. But I will 
tell you what I think of the Matter. I 
think there is more Honour in one Eng- 
% Farmer, than in all the Fops about 
their King of Feathers. That is what I 
think now. 

Lady Fafs. You did not obſerve what 
was ſaid, Mr. Ruſtict. He ſaid, he had 
the Honour to drink my Health ; and I 
obſerved the Expreſſion was a very good 


one. | 
| B 6 Ruſt. 
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Ruft. Oh! ſo it is, ſo it is. It is an 
Honour to him, to have any Thing to 
ſay to your Ladyſhip. Ir is very right, 
and I aſk your Pardon. | 
Lady Faſb. Nay, now you have in- 
+ volved me in a new Difficulty. I only faid 
the Expreſſion was a good one, I did not 
mean that it was right to myſelf in par- 
ticular. . 
. Ruft. Why, what ſignifies that? If it 
is right, my Lady, why it is as fit for 
you as for any Body. But it is out of 
my Latitude I find, and I beg your Par- 
don for ſpeaking when I knew nothing 
of the Matter. 
Lady Faſo. You have it heartily, my 
good Mr. Ruftick. I did not expect I 
ſhoul1 ſee you out of Countenance. 

Book. And you have my Thanks, Mr. 
Ruftick, for I ſhall remember your Miſ- 
take, as a Caution. It is a Reſpect we 
owe thoſe who ſpeak, to attend to what 
they are ſaying; and, if we have omitted 
that at the proper Time, it is a double 
Offence, to interrupt them by our Miſ- 

takes, 


(13) 
takes; and at once confeſs our Rudeneſs, 
and ſhew our Impertinence. 

For. And yet, I believe, if People 
were never to talk about any Thing 
but what they underſtand, it would 
pretty tolerably abridge Converſation : 
for my own Part, it is a Rule I never 
eſtabliſhed for my own Behaviour, nor 
ever ſhall. 

Boot. I believe you heartily. Mr. 
James, be pleaſed to give me a Glaſs of 
Port Wine! My Lady, I have the Ho- 
nour to drink your Health. 
| Miſs Faſh. Couſin Bookley, will you 
give me leave? I ſee you are reſolved to 
endeavour at what is right, by uſing the 
Phraſe my Mamma took Notice was pro- 
per; but that Term, my Lady, is not 
polite. If you mind Mr. Rafick, he ſays 
nothing elſe; and, if you obſerve Mr. 
Forward, he never uſes it. Madam, your 
Ladyſhip's Glove is dropped, — or, No 
Madam,—or ſhall I have Leave to help 
your Ladyſhip? Theſe are all the Ex- 
preſſions he uſes ; and this is the Lan- 


guage 


(14) 
guage of the World. You may follow 
him in all theſe Things ; and be ſure you 
are right in all of them. 

For. My Lady is well enough for a 
Footman. 

| Book. That, Mr. Forward, ”_— 
in which I ſhall not follow you. That 
Lady very well knew what it ſounded 
like, to uſe ſo awkward an Expreſſion 
but, while ſhe had the Good-nature to 
give me the Advice, ſhe ſuppreſſed the 
Reflexion. If you will follow Miſs Fa- 
ſhion, in her Candour, as cloſely as I ſhall 
hereafter copy you, in theſe Parts of Po- 
lieneſs, you will be as much a better, as 
I ſhall be a genteeler Man. 

Ruſt. Come, young Lady, ſhall I hob 
or nob with you ? Give us two Glaſſes of 
What do you ſay, Madam. Come, 
ſpeak. 

Lady Fats. You will excuſe Mr. Ru/- 
tick, my Dear, it is a Cuſtom of Drink- 
ing together, among People that are very 
familiar. You know, Mr. Ralict has 


Rl. 


Uitle Ceremony. 
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Rut. Aye, aye, it is drinking a Glaſs 
of Wine a-piece, that is all; if you ſay 
Nob, I chuſe, and fo I ſhall drink Port; 
and, if you ſay Hob, why you chuſe; 
and ſo we will drink what you pleaſe. 
Come, Hob or Nob, which do you take ? 

Miſs Faſb. I beg you will excuſe me 
Sir. | 
Ruſt. Well, d'ye hear, give me two 
Glaſſes of red Port for myſelf then. If 
you are not dry, why, I will. drink for 
both of us ; for I never love to baulk a 
good Motion. | 

Sir. Sam. Couſin Forward, I am ſorry 
you do not eat. Mr. Bookley, pray un- 
derſtand, that you do what you pleaſe 
here. I hope you take Care of yourſelf. 
My Dear, pray take a little Care of Mr. 
Bookley, till he is uſed to our Cuſtoms. 
I remember being half ſtarved at a noble 
Lord's Table, when I was a young Fel- 
low, for three Weeks together, merely 
becauſe I was too ſhame-faced to help 
mylelf, 


Ref. 
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Ruſt. Nay, never ſay any Thing about 
it, without you grudge them their Vic- 
tuals. The Gentlemen have both eat 
like a Couple of Farmers. | 
Lady Faſh. O fie! Sir, You rally 
too groſly. It is the beſt Compliment 
that can be paid to a Table to eat 
heartily. But I cannot ſay we have any 
greatReaſon to boaſt of it to Day. I hope 
you - have dined as you like, however, 
Mr. Ruftick. 

Ruft. Never better in all my Life; but 
I aſk your Pardon for ſpeaking: I know 
there is an old Proverb, ſays, Eat your 
Pudden, and hold your Tongue. I find 
it is the right Rule for great Tables; but 
my Memory is very treacherous. 

Sir Sam. Mr. Ruftick, there is a Glaſs 
of Water for your Hands. 

Ruſt. Thank * Sir Samuel, thank 
you heartily ; but I never waſh them 
above once a Day, and that is when I firſt 
get up in a Morning. 

Book. Mr. Ruftick, I do not know whe- 
— but I would comply 

with 


(17) 
with the Cuſtom, though they were clean. 
3 You ſee I ſet you the Example. 


AND Bc a: νν ,a 
ConversaTioON III. 


After Dinner. The Company the ſame, 
Sir Sam. Mr. Ruſtick, I am afraid you 
are breaking in upon your Cuſtoms. I 
would have drank with you longer, but 
I knew theſe Gentlemen would get to the 
Tea-Table. Do not Jet them be your 
Example, I deſire of you, farther than 
you like, If you have a Mind for the 
other Bottle, ſpeak the Word, and I will 
go back with you. 
Kut. Why, that is friendly and civil 
and I thank you. But I have no mind 
to drink this Afternoon, we're as well 
where we are, I think. 

Fer. Had I been in your Place, Mr. 
Ruſtick, as there were Ladies in the Com- 
pany. I ſhould have ſaid, we are much 
better where we are; but you know beſt - 
your own Opinions, 


Sir 


. 

Sir Sam. Only do not let your Polite- 
neſs this time get the better of your Sin- 
cerity. Do as you like here, my dear 
Sir, and you make me happy. 

Ruſt. They tell me, Miſs, you are 
going to be married | to 
Lord, I can't think of his Name. You 
know who I mean well enough. 
. Book. Is there any Foundation for 
that Report, Madam ? 

_ - Miſs Jab. There is no ſpeaking with 
that Gentleman; and I almoſt wiſh, Sir, 
you had not aſked me. There is a Per- 
ſon who has ſpoke to Sir Same] on that 
Subject but I am, at preſent, very lit- 
tle inted with him; and I do not 


(19) | 
ſhall think favourably of. With what 


Diſcretion you ſpeak upon this Matter! 
Poſſibly, you may have thought favour- 
ably of ſome other : but I am afraid I 
am rude in ſpeaking on this Subject. 
Lady Fafh. You two are very grave: 
What are you in ſuch ſerious Conver- 
verſation about? 

Miſs Faſb. I thought much leſs than 
you have been ſaying very rude in that 
Gentleman ; but there is ſomething bet- 
ter than Polietneſs in your Manner that 
_ apologizes for every thing you ſay. You 
have gueſs d very right, that the favour- 
able Thoughts I entertain of another are 
the Occaſion of my Inſenſibility to the 
Merit of the Perſon who is propoſed to 
me, and I ſhall be more inſenſible to it: 
So, you fee, I am not offended: But 
whatever this is that apologizes ſo well for 
your Curioſity in the preſent Inſtance, let 
me adviſe you never to forget it: If you 
would recommend yourſelf to a Woman 
of Senſe, there is nothing will do it fo 
effectually. 

Lady 


( 20 ) 
Lady Faſb. Nancy 
Miſs Faſb. I beg a thouſand Pardons, 
Madam ! That Gentleman's ſpeaking of 
my being married has made me very 
grave: I do not know that I have any 
Thoughts of it; and I am very much 
concerned he ſhould have heard any ſuch 
Thing ſpoken of. 

Sir Sam. My Dear, do not be uneaſy : 
I tell you, I think very well of the Gen- 
tleman who has applied to me; but I 
ſhall never interfere on that Occaſion. 
Marriages are miſerable that are not per- 
fectly free; and, I am ſure, I will never 
be the Occaſion of ſuch certain Diſquiet 
to you as to influence you, in the leaſt, in 
ſuch an Engagement. If you approve 
him, I think you will be happy; but, if 
you do not, you are young enough for 
many Offers: and as, I am ſure, you 
will never think of any Perſon without 
my Approbation; I ſhall never wiſh you 
take one againſt your own. 

For. Come, we are all growing grave. 
Miſs Faſbion, will you give me Leave to 
recommend you an Huſband ? 


Serv. 


(21) 
Serv. Lady Air, 
Lady Air. The inſufferable Imperti. 
nence of theſe Women that the Fellows 
call handſome! I met the fine Miſs 
Bloom juſt as I came up to your Lady- 
ſhip's Door : We uſed to be the beſt ac- 
quainted People in the World; but be. 
cauſe his Lordſhip has told ſomebody he 
intends to pay his Addreſſes to her, it 
was, © Tolerably well, I thank your Lady- 
ſhip, pray how does 77 do?“ My blue + 
Cat, you know, Sir Samuel. I looked 
very grave, and told her, I was glad ſhe 
had not forgotten all her old Acquaint- 
ance. The inſolent Thing! I remember 
when it was another Language that ſhe 
and I ſpoke to one another. 
For. But does your Ladyſhip ſuppoſe 
there is any thing in the Report ? | 
Lady Air. I hope fo, for the Girl's 
Sake; for I am ſure there is nothing but 
Report in it. 
Miſs Fa ſb. I fancy, Mr. Bookley, that 
is a Figure for which there is no Name 
in your Books of Rhetoric. 


Book. 


(22) 

Book. O! pardon me! a Figure of 
Speech, called Nonſenſe, and very com- 
mon in Converſation. You ſee how fa- 
vourably it has been received: Twill 
flouriſh. Heaven! what a Difference 
between ſuch a Woman as this and you | 
and yet there are thoſe who think her 


Miſs Faſo. Fie! 

For. I thank your Ladyſhip for mak- 
„ing up our Equipage ; we were going to 
have Tea without Scandal. 

Miſs Faß. And you are compleating it. 
We are now going to have Talk without 
Converſation. 

Lady Air. My dear Miſs Faſbian, what 
are you telling that grave Gentleman? Is 
it any thing we have not heard? I expire 
at a new Piece of Intelligence ; But I beg 
Pardon ; you are making an uſeful Ac- 
quaintance: We hear you will want his 
good Offices ſoon. But, dear Girl, take 
Care. Marry and Repent is the Language 


of the World now. Beſide, let me tell 
you one Thing; but what ſignifies mak- 
| ing 
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ing a Secret of what every body knows ; 
his Heart is engaged in another Place. 
How the poor Thing colours! I ſuppoſe 
you had not heard before that one of the 
prettieſt Women in the Kingdom is under 
his ProteCtion ; it not, I am your Friend, 
Child, to tell you of it. Heavens! why 
ſhould any Woman marry ? Don't do it, 
my Dear; your Men of Spirit never 
marry. 

Raft. Why, mayhap, nobody will have 
them. 


Lady Air. I beg your Pardon, moſt 
ſatirical Sir, but it was this Gentleman I 
believe Iwas ſpeaking to: Was it not you, 
Mr. Forward? Pray do the Men of Spi- 
rit, I mean the Men of true Spirit and 
Galantry, ever marry ? Shall you ever 
marry, Mr. Forward ? 


For. Never till your Ladyſhip ſhall 
condeſcend to accept of me. 


Lady Air. Well! I will tell you when 
that will be, exactly: Three Days after 
Doom's-Day: There's my Hand upon it: 
No, that's vulgar; give me your little 
Finger; 
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Finger, there: now take mine with it: 
only my little Finger. 
For. This is a very ſmall Portion of 
you, Madam, for a Wretch that has ſo 
much Ambition for the Whole : A very 
ſmall Portion. | 

Ruſt. A Leg of a Lark's worth a 
whole Kite, at any time: It's enough of 
her; any Man alive would find it ſo. 
Lady Ar. Now, if I were to periſh, 
cannot I tell whether that Gentleman 
means to compliment or affront me: But, 
Mr. Forward, this is the Way the French 
take Hands; it's very delicate: they ſa- 
lute in the ſame Manner: they never 
touch any thing with their Lips but the 
Tip of the Ear. 
Ruſt. May be fo; for I was never 
among em, thank God: But if I was to 
have a Salute of your Ladyſhip, in the 
way of Civility, I'd rather have one round 
Ei Smack of the Lips, than of all 
painted Ears in King Lewis's Country. 

Lady Air. Why, there again, now : «I 
profeſs, that's a very ſtrange Gentleman. 

Pray, 
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Sir I have Permiſſion to ask, 
* Incivility in it, what Part 
of the World has had the Honour of 
your Birth, I am acquainted with ſome 
of the Writers of the preſent Age, and it 
may prevent great Confuſion among Po- 
ſterity, for I am perſuaded if your Com- 
pliments ſhould be as much known ag 
Homer's Verſe, there would be as many 
Countries diſputing for your Birth as did 
for his. 

Ruſt. Les. 
Lady Air. Yes! Shield me, ſweet Mr. 
Forward. What you really believe there 
would; you really think it, do you not,--- 
but I beg your Pardon, Sir, that I have 
not. the Honour to know you. You 
think would ? 
* 2 think about it. Tou 
aaked me, if you might have Permit 
fion to enquire where I was born? I ſaid 
yes, you may if you pleaſe ; and now 
let's go on again. Lady 
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Lady Ar. A moſt extraordinary Per- 
ſon! Then pray, Sir, where might you 5 
gare been born ? | 

Raf. Why, I might have been born 
any where, I ſuppoſe, where my Mother 
happened to have been when ſhe wag 
brought to bed of me; but I was born 
upon Stratford upon Avon. 

Lady Air. The Birth- place of the im- 

mortal Shateſpeer, he was born there, 
was he not, Sir ? 
Ruft. I can't tell that; but I foonale 
the People are all immortal that were 
born there, are they not? All Men are 
immortal when they are dead, ar leaſt I 
was always told ſo; and why ſhould not 
they be immortal at Siratford upon Avon 
as well as any other Place; is it not ſo, Mr. 
Parſon ? 

Book, The Lady means,that his Fame, 
Sir, is immortal. 

Lady Air. And ſo will this Gentle. 
man's alſo; will it not think you, Sir ? 

Book. 
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Book, Doubtleſs, if your Ladyſhip 
write his Hiſtory. 

Lady Air. Mr. Forward, who is that 
Gentleman? He is drefſed oddly, but 
he ſeems a Man of Senſe for all that. 

For. Of College Senſe, Madam ; it is 
Mr. Bookley, Lady Faſvion's: ſix and fit. 
tieth Couſin, juſt come from the Uni- 
verlity. 

Lady Air. Shield me, Powers! And I 
have been talking about Homer, Why, 
what a Mercy that he did not give us 
the whole Book in the original Language 
He'll talk Greek though to divert the 


Company, wort he? the Doctor would 
have ſnatched a much leſs O 


Do make him talk Greek, Mr. Forward. 
For. In a Moment. Couſin Book- 
ley; the Ladies have a-great Mind to hear 
ſome Greek, You have all thoſe Things 
at your Fingers End: I know you are 
Juſt come from the Fountain Head of 
them. For my Part, I have forgot it 

all, at leaſt I hope ſo. 
C 2 Beet 
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Book. You can entertain the Company 
with ſome French, Couſin. I preſume, 
the Ladies-only want to hear ſomething 
they don't underſtand ; and as you 
pronounce that, it is equally unintel- 
For. The. Brute! But the People from 
Colleges have no Breeding, have they 
Mr. Ruftick ? f 
Ruft. It's another Sort of Breeding 
from yours; but I can't tell which is beſt 
if 1 were to be hanged for it. 
For. O Lady Air] dear Lady Arr 1 
Polite Lady Air ! Delicate Lady Air 1 
Save me from theſe Goibs and Vandals of 
the World of Manners. Take me but 
from theſe, and do what you will with 
Lady Air. O Mr. Forward! Sweet 
Mr. Forward Gentes! Mr. Forward! 
Witty Mr. Forward Heigh-bo! Duce 
take me if I know what to ſay to you. 
Miſs Faſo. Mr. Bookie, you area 
grave Man, what do you think of theſe 
Droge. | Book. 
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Book. The Earth bas Bubbles ow it © 
A the Water, and theſe are two of 
them. 
Lady Faß. I hope we do not loſe 
your Ladyſhip this Evening. 
Lady Air. I have fifty Cards to leave, 
but there is ſome Magic within theſe 
Walls: 1 believe when I am once in, 1 
never know when to go out again. 
Lady Fafs. Set the Card Tables. 
Miſs Fas. And ſo ends Converſation. 
Sir Jan. Couſin Bookley, you are a grave 
Man, and I ſuppoſe, hate Cards heartily. 
They are a Set without us; and if you'l} 
give me your Company, we'll ſit by with. 
out looking . over- them ; I ſuppoſe you 
have no more mind to bet than play. 
Book. Sir, you do me great Honour. 
I am an Enemy to Cards, as I ſuppoſe 
all People are who are uſed to think : 
but they appear to have ſome Plea of 
Innocence, becauſe they are an Amuſe- 
ment, and there is a Sort of Trial of 
Skill in the playing them, which takes 
C a | off 
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off from the intereſted View. of winning. 
But why People ſhould lay 'Wagers, who 
have nothing to do with the Game, I 
Pleaſure, Sir Samuel, for Friends, for 1 
ſuppoſe all here are ſuch, to take the 
Money from one another. This ſeems 
to me to be the moſt abſolute Gaming of 
any Kind whatever. No Paſſion of any 
Sort, except Avarice, can be concerned 
in it; and ſurely it isfitter ſuch Schemes 
or fuch Wiſhes ſhould be againſt 
Strangers. 

Sir Sam, I don't wonder to hear you 
who have lived out of the Way of this 
Kind of Life, and are unprejudiced, 
ſpeak ſo ſtrongly againſt it. I that have 
paſſed my whole Time among People of 
this Stamp, have always declined that 

| Part of their Diverſion. I have one 
ſhort Anſwer to thoſe who would plead 
Cuſtom, Amuſement, or what they pleafe 
in its Favour, which is this. I live ata 
certain Expence, which my Fortune 
0 | 123 anſwers. 
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. anſwers. I ſhould be uneaſy at lefs, and 
I have no Inclination to be at greater, 
neither would my Income allow of it; 
to what Purpoſe then ſhould I game? 
All the Money I can win will be of no 
Uſe to me; and if I loſe it will make me 
uneaſy, What Temptation can 1 
pollibly have to play ? 

Bock. The Reaſon would hold uni- 
verſally, and yet you are the only Man in 
Town who are guided by ir. The People 
in Trade, I have heard, are often ruined by 
Play; that they can ever be profited in 
any Degree worth naming is impoſſible. 
T have ſeen at the Univerſity, Men "who 
were before happy, and might have con- 
tinued ſo for their Lives, diſtreſſed by 
a Loſs at Cards and made miſerable for 
; waa Lives. Their: Appoiatments have 
been ſufficient for their Support in a 


Manner they liked ; but to pay.a Debt 
out of them was impoſſible, and to loſe 
the Sum in an Hour that ſhould anſwer 
all the Demands of half an Year, (and 

C4 I 


Diſtreſs. I have ſeen this often, and 1 
don't know whether I have more deſpi- 
ſed or pitied thoſe who ſuffered by it. 
Sir Sam. They fay none ſhould play 
but thoſe who have nothing to loſe ; but 
they muſt be ſtrangely infatuated who 
play with them. In Town we have Peo- 
ple who make Fortunes by it z and there 
are Methods by which it is impoſſible to 
miſs ſucceeding : to ſet aide the abſo- 
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is Part of his Trade; and he knows who 
plays beft, becauſe he is always among 
thoſe that play. Figure to yourſelf a 
raw Fellow with a great deal of Money 
and no Diſcretion, coming into a Gam- 
ing-Room where there is a Perſon of 
this Stamp. He will diſtinguiſh the un 


experienced Creature in a Moment; and 
all the reft is eaſy. An Evening ſome- 


times ſerves for his compleat Ruin : If 
he have leſs Violence of Temper, he may 
ſupport it a Year or two, but the De- 


Book. Theſe I know are the Diſad- 
under which Strangers play with 
Strangers: but I cannot think the Raſh- 
neſs of that greater than the Meanneſs'of+ 


one's Friends may be leſs certain than the 


being preyed upon by ones Enemies; 
for the Men you deſcribe are the com- 


man Enemies of Mankind. 
„„ V'„ke 8 Sir 


ſtruction, though put off, is not the leſs. 
certain. 


the other ; although the preying upon 


9 


it is owing, quite ſo certain as you ſpeak 


| (34) 
Sir Sam. Not at all leſs aertain ; Prac- 


tice does for many People who are above 


all bad Things ; all that the baſeſt Arts 
can do for the moſt accompliſhed Game- 
ſter, to take that Term in its ſtrongeſt 
Senſe. The only Difference is, that the 
Loſſes are leſs conſiderable among the 
People who play in what is called the 
Family Way, and the Conſequence is 
not utter Ruin, but continual Straits and 
everlaſting Uneaſineſs. 

Book. The Forfeit is little leſs if this 
be the Caſe : but to be impartial, I can- 
not ſay I ſee the Advantages to which 


Sir Sam. Not at all leſs ſo. You have 
People who always win at Cards, an4 
you have People who always loſe; the 
firſt are thoſe who play every Night, 
and the other thoſe who do it half a do- 
zen times in a Winter. You will not 
ask a better Reaſon for the Difference of 
their Fortune. There are People in 

this 
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this Town, who with no other viſible 
Way, nay, and who are not of a Turn 
of Life to have any viſible Way of liv- 
ing, yet ſupport themſelves and their 
Families at a conſiderable Expence. 
Theſe People play always, and play for 
Money, and there is no other Way of 
their ſupporting themſelves. 

Book, You are molt certainly right, 
Sir Samuel, and it is in the Power of 
Practice to give all theſe Advantages -: 
But then the People who make a Caſtom 
of it ſhould not, one would think, be ruined 
for they are in Practice too. | 

Sir Sam. Dear Mr. Bookley, theſe afe 
not the People who are ruined : thoſe 
who play often at the Family Tables may 
play to Diſadvantage, but not to De- 
ſtruction z they will know the Game too 
well, and they will be, as much upon 
their Guard. Tis thoſe that play ſel- 
dom who are made miſerable; for they 
are fure to loſe. To ſay nothing of 
uſeful Revokes, which the Women who 

C 6 ſtudy 


to take all Advantages of a Woman who 
owes what ſhe cannot pay. 


Book. The Sacrifice of a Woman's 


charge but Ihave had a better Opinion of 
it more than Slander or Suppoſition: Tou 
put the Miſchicf upon a different Foun- 
dation, but I hope with no better Ground 
' for the Fear. 
Sir Saw. O don't deccive yourſelf, 
you are -unexperienced z but take my 


- 
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Word for it, worſe Things are done 2 
mong thoſe who call themſelves People 
of Honour, than you who do not live 
among them imagine. To ſuppoſe that 
a Woman who had been always till that 
Time virtuous, will give up her Honour 
at once to the Man whom ſhe cannot 
pay a Play Debt, is abſurd. Theſe are 
Sacrifices of more Conſequence than to 
be made fo ſuddenly. And I who am 
a Man of the World ſhall tell you, that 


may render ſuch Things to Women, the 
firſt Conceſſion is always terrible. But 
what would be refus'd as a Demand, 
may be obtained by Solicitation. Grati- 
tude is very high in female Hearts, and 
they have the quickeſt Senſe of an Obli- 
gation. The Woman who borrows of 
2 Man to pay a Debt, chuſes one for 
whom ſhe has ſome Value. The Favour 
encreaſes her Efteem : The Perſon 
who conferred it has more of her Con. 
&dence; he takes Pains to recommend 

p- 


however familiar and eaſy a Life of Vice 
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Lady Faſb. Couſin Bookley, you was 
wiſhing to ſee ſomething. of the modern 


World; yon have had it in Extreams 
this Afternoon. Pray, how do you 
hke it? ä : 

Bos. 1 am ſenſible, Madam, ef a 
thouſand Aukwardneſſes about me, 
which I want to get off; and I am very 
conſcious, that though I were able to 
ſpeak Senſe better than my Couſin For- 
ward, I ſhould do it with a very ill 
Grace till I am a little more inſtructed in 
what may be called the Forms of Conver- 
ſation: I don't know that I ſhould wiſh 
to imitate all I have ſeen to-day, but yet 
I believe the Examples will not be with- 
out their Information. 

Sir Sam. You ſee them as you ought 3 
we have ſhewn you what is wrong in the 
modera Converſation, and you'll avoid 
it. 

Lady Faſo. I muſt confeſs, Coulin, 


you have not ſeen many Examples to 
* 


Book, 


Book Ladyſhip * have gi- 
Aer I ſee you have lefr your 
Gee to encerin ne mater, | 
3 "Tis the univerſal Cuſtom 
tenſes in 0 oder Light cunt 
i - one of bringing 
convenient 


| ink it Time to go, 
pleaſe, till they think i | 

pr they entered. The Servanc 

The of their Admittance : 2 
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they meet the Miſtreſs of the Ceremony 
at a third Place, it is almoſt rude to 
The viſiting Friendſhips are like Bath 
Acquaintances z tis the awkwardeſt 
Thing in the World to remember 
them. 
Book. Heaven! what a Life is this 
for rational Creatures. I don't preſume 
to wonder that the People we have fetn 
to-day are pleaſed enough with it z bur 
what Magic can tempt your Ladyſhip and 
Sir Samuel to give into it, is indeed beyond 


is the Cuſtom of the World. They 
who live in it in a certain Rank, muſt 
conform to it; and it is only rambling 
among other People to make ourſelves 
more agreeable to one another : We have 
other Evenings for the Company of our 
ſele& Friends, and we ſhall always wiſh 
to find you, Couſin, ameng that Num- 


ber, 
Lady 


(42) 
R Lady Faſb. As to the Company of 
this Evening, you ſee we have hardly 
mae! has given their true Character, that | 
they are Examples of the Extravagancies 
and Follies of Converſation, but they will 
be of uſe enough to you in that Light; 
and. 1. fancy there have ſome 
Things among them * wil 25- 
member. 
Book, To be very free with your La- 
dyſhip's Company, there is not one of 
them but has ſhewn me ſomething to 
avoid ; and to know what is not right, is 
2.009 good Step toward finding what 


81 Sow. Your Couſin Forward has too 
much Opinion of his Wit. 
Book, Any Opinion would be too much 
of it; and the Blockhead, I beg his Par. 
dog, bas a moſt exalted one. But he 
is a5, unfaſhioned as myſclf, and there- 
fore I can neyer take him for a No. 


cel. | 
Lady 


* 
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Lady Fafb. Come, there is ſomething 
yau may learn from him notwithſtanding 
this, by way of abſolute . Example. 1 
ſhould not preſume to tell you what is 
to be avoided in his Manner; and I ſee 
you diſtinguiſh it better than I do: But 
he has been among the faſhionable World, 
and the common Set of Phraſes, which 
. maſt have Place in every Converſation, he 
is very perfectly a Maſter of: Tou who 
have lived in a College muſt be quite a 
"Stranger to theſe, and you may take him 
as your Model with great Safety. This 
is a Trifle, but it is ſomething: Nay, 
it is one of thoſe Trifles that are — 
ſequence. * 
Book. I am very ſenſible of it 3 and 1 

' ſhall take your Ladyſhip's Word for it, 
that I may learn them from him. Teu 
mall find me no unapt Scholar. 
Sir Sam. I love the young Man, but 
there is a Pertnefs in his Behaviour that 
always gives me Offence. - 7 
wy Lady 
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Lady Fab. It is the Offspring of that 
great Opinion he entertains of his own 
Abilities and Importance; and as that 
I am afraid is incurable. . 
Book, There is ſomething more dif. 
guſtful even than this in his Converſation. 
You always know what he is going to ſay 
before he ſpeaks-it. There are a Set of 
Obſervations upon all Subjefts which, are 
one Degree. above the Phraſes. of Dean 
Se polite Converſation. . They are 
like the Quotations of modern Authors, 
ate fixed of: them: All theſe, Mr: For. 
ward, has, as they ſay, at his Fingers 
Ends, and out they come upon all Occa- 
fions. There is not a greater Offence 
than this ſecond-hand Converſation. 
Sir Saw, I had always obſerved, that his 
is unqueſtionably the Occaſion of it. But 
what ſay you to Lady. Gr ? 


r 


1 1 


Lady 
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Lady Fab. Take care how you paſs 
Sentence, for I aſſure you ſhe has an eſta- 
bliſhed Character. | 
Book. If Affectation can improve the 
Faults of Mr. Forward, that Lady has 
added to their Luſtre : For my Part, if 
Affectation were coupled with good Qua- 
licies, tho it very rarely is ſo, I ſhould 
think it would deſtroy the Merit of them 
Follies it is entertaining, for it ſeems to 
make them the more conſpicuous : 
You muſt pardon me for a very odd Ob- 
ſervation, but I think Mr. Raftick has 
fifty times the Underſtanding of either of 
them, under all that Roughneſs. 

Sir Sam. Tou ſee from this, Mr. 
.Bookley, the Truth of that Obſervation we 
were making; that there is more in a 
Manner 'than in all the natural Qualifica. 
tions in the World, at leaſt that it is ſo to 
the common Eye; and the moſt Judi- 


cious ſee with great Concern, the Want 
of 


- wa - 
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of it. Mr; Raſict with Parts, for I quite 
agree with you in that, is offenſive; and 
this couple of polite People with ſome 
and both ſrom the ſame Cauſe, a Want 
of Manner: The one having none, 
and the others what is a great deal worſe | 
thay nene, an affected one. 

Boot. Lady Faſbias will remember that 
from the firſt of my coming to Town I - 
have been ſenſible of the Neceſſity of 
ſome Rules for Deportment and Conver- 
ſation, among People of Politeneſs and 
Condition. I was ſenſible of the Defi- 
ciency in myſelf, and I am much more 
convinced of it by what I ſee in theſe 
Perſons; nor is there any thing I ſhall 
be ſo earneſt to acquire. As there are no 
Rules to be had, I ſhall have Recourſe to 
Examples: I am happy that you, Sir Sa- 
mur and her Ladyſhip agree in the Opi- 
nion I entertain of theſe Attempts toward 
it; W an abſo- 

| lute 
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| dune 'Negles of ir; for that is Mr. Ref: 
ticks” Caſe. Now I babe them to 
be fight, I ſhall endeavour to find thoſe 
Examples in yourſelves and in one Per- 
ſon more, to whom you have been Ex- 
amples: for if I can judge at all of the 
Things I want to attain, it is no where in 
more Perfection. 
Lady Fafb. You are practiſing your 
Politeneſs upon us at this Moment, and it 
comes with a very good Grace; you have 
only to be attentive to make yourſelf a per- 
fe& Maſter of the Arts of Deportment. 
| You have Underſtanding, and that is 
nine-tenths of the whole: All that is 
wanting is Eaſe, which you will acquire 
by Cuſtom. The true Light in which ac- 
cording to my Opinion, you ſee the Miſ- 
takes of others, will be of the greateſt 
Advantages to you, for it will check the 
lighteſt Approaches toward any of thoſe 
natural Miſtakes in yourſelf, and I ſhall 
ſee you, I doubt not, the politeſt Man in 
the Town. 


Book. 
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Book. It is in the Power of your Lady- 
Thip and this Gentleman to make me 
more: I can fee that I ſhall be, if you 
favour me, the happieſt Man in the 


World. 


T HE 


Boox of Convs risAaTiON. 


PART I. 


CowvzRSsAT ION TI. 
At a pablick Place. 


The Company Bookley, Forward, Loom 
| * and Miſs Faſhion, — 


AM glad we came here, Miſs 
Faſhion, it is a fine Evening, 
and here is a vaſt deal of Company. 

For. A vaſt many People, if you pleaſe, 
Mr. Loom, * 


„* 


Loom. 


4 


1 800 
nm 
I never heard ſuch a ſayibg in my Life. 

Book. 1 wonder at that, Mr. Loom, for 

it has been laid ten thoufand ditnes 2 
Year for theſe three Centuries. I am 
_ accuſing Mr. Loom of not being acquain- 
ted with the World, for thinking your 
there were many People but no Company 
here: I tell him it is the commoneſt Ex- 
preſſion in the World. If you mind Mr- 
Forward, Sir! You will ſcarce ever hear 
him make uſe of any other. 

For. Sir, you do me a great deal of 
Honour. I do not ſee a ſingle Face that 
I know in the Place. 

Loom. No, nor I neither, without it is 
Mr. Ribband's Foreman in 8pital-fields ; 
but there may be a great many People of 
Talon ere for all chat : 3 
all the World. 

Miſs Fab. But if you dog t Vr For- 


ward does. People of Condition all know 
ane another. Mr. Bookly you ſeemed to 
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pay a great deal of Attention to that Piece 
of Muſick. It is more the Faſhion tg 
liſten to the Songs. 

For. I beg to be excuſed for that, Ma- 

dam, for in my Opinion it is not a Fa- 
ſnion to liſten to any thing. 
Miſs Faſb. There is too much Truth in 
what Mr. Forward ſays, but of the Peo. 
ple who do mind the Entertainment, you 
ſhall ſee five hundred croud round the 
moſt trifling Ballad, while the nobleſt 
Harmony that is only inſtrumental is per- 
formed to the Trees and Benches. This 
Piece is Mr. Handels; and after ſome 
Of the old Maſters, for I do not ſet any 
of the Italians of the preſent Time in Com- 
petition with him, I think him the greateſt 
Compoſer the World has known. 

Book. The Piece ſtruck me extremely, 
I am glad to find you countenance the 
Attention I thought it deſerved. 

For, Fie, Mr. Bookly, find a better 
Subject of Converſation : I proteſt I ſhall 
D 2 think 
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think you and my Couſin Faſhion, Com- 
pany for nobody but Mr. Lo9m's Acquain- 
rance, the Ribband-Man, if you talk in 
this unaccountable Manner. 

Miſs Faſb. We ſhall be crouded to- 
night, the Company are coming in very 
faſt. There are People now, Mr. For- 
ward, that will afford us better Subjects 
There is one that I am ſure you will allow 
to be Company. Why how cold you 
paſs by her. Do not you think her 
the prettieſt Woman of the Age? 

For. I believe I ſhould, if ſhe did not 
think ſo herſelf. 

Miſs Faß. Coufin Bookly don't you 
think that was an uncommon Stroke of 
Mr. Forward's ? 

Book. He has heard ſomebody elſe ſay 
ſo. 

Loom. What's that Mr. Forward ſaid 
about the Lady? O Lord, it is in Joe 
Atiller's Jeſts. 


Fer. 
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For. I honour you for your Reading, 
Mr. Loom 

Miſs Faſb. It is a Pity a Man car't diſ- 
cover another at that notable Kind of 
Theft without expoſing himſelf almoſt as 
far, by confeſſing he has ſtudied the ſame 
Author. 
Boot. I often think it an Advantage to 

their Characters, it ſhews one they can 
read : And I have known many People 
of Figure whom one would nevet have 
gueſs'd to have ſo much Learning but for 
ſuch an Incident. 

For. You are ſevere, Mr. Collegiate : 
Bur it is a Rule in the Family where we 
viſit, that all Liberties are to be allowed 
within the Bounds of good Manners. 

Book. I am ſorry, Sir, to ſee you make 
the Severity, I had no Thought of this 
particular Application. 

Miſs Fob. Don't be grave either of 
you, we are all Friends, and a little of 
this Raillery gives a Spirit to Converſa- 

. tion. 
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tion. Mr. Forward, you muſt take no- 
thing ill. 

For. I ſhall take an Opportunity of re” 
turning all theſe Sort of Favours: I only 
put him in mind that I don't over-look 
them. Mr. Loom, do you know that 
Gentleman you bowed to: He looks very 
ſtrangely upon you. 
Loom. O very well, Sir, it is my Lord 
Stately. 

For. You are very right ; but how did 
you come acquainted ? 

| Loom. O he was one of our Cuſtomers, 
and he always us d to ſpeak to me in the 
moſt complaiſant Manner in the World. 

Foy. I gueſs'd it was ſome ſuch Mat- 
ter : But pray, give me leave, to offer 
you a Piece of Advice. Never ſalute a 
Superior in Publick, unleſs he takes No- 
rice of you firſt. 

Miſs Fafb. You are obliged to Mr. 
Forward, Sir, for that Piece of Counſel ; 
all theſe are regulated by Cuſtom, and it 
not the Cuſtom of the World to do this, 

ſo 
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ſs that what you mean as Civility will he 
conſtrued to Impertinence. Tho* yo 
are in no Way of Trade juſt now, Peo- 
ple will remember you when you was fit- 
ring yourſelf for it, and their Knowledge 
of you may be of Service when you have 
eſtabliſhed yourſelf in the World: but it 
is not to be obtained this Way, for they 
will keep up the Diſtinction between Peo- 
ple of Fortune, and. thoſe who are in 
Trade, in Publick. 
Fur. In France, which is the Country 
of Politeneſs, they keep it up much more ;. 
the Men of Faſhion: and. the Burgeois 
never mix at all with one another. 
— Miſs Faþ. No Matter how much Ci- 
vility you ſhew in your Shop, when you 
have put yourſelf into one, Mr. Loom;. 
but in other Places there is no Buſineſs. 
for it. A Modeſty in drawing out of 
ſuch a Perſon's Way, or the taking off 
your Hat without. any Stooping of your 
Body or any Look towards him, if you 
chance to be forced very near to one ano- 

n ther 
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ther is all that is expeRted, and any thing 
more is always ill- received. You will 
pardoh me, Sir, this Freedom, but you 
have had little Opportunity of Experi- 
ence, and we meant it in perfect Friend- 
ſhip. 
Loom, Madam, I think myſelf very 
much obliged ta you, and to that Gen- 
tleman both : I have a thouſand Times 
been in Confuſion from not knowing how 
ta behave myſelfin the common Affairs of 
Life; and I ſhould think myſelf the hap- 
pieſt Perſon in the World to have a few 
more ſuch Informations. 

Miſs Fab. I reſpe& you for the Inge- 
npuouſmeſs of the Confeſſion, but I am 
very little able to afſift you; we all want 
more than others. I ſhould except Mr. 
Farmard indeed, he is a perfect Maſter of 
Behaviour z but my Coyſin, Noth, who is 
newly come from his Books of one Kind 
a3 you are from yours of another, con- 
fefies he wants it as much as you doz and 
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IT acknowledge that I do as muchas either 
of you, ſo let us as far as we can, aſſiſt 
and improve one another ; Mr. Forward 
is a very good Judge whether we are 
right; and we ſhall ſee in this Place 
many a good Example. 

For. Whatever I can do,the Gentleman 
may be aſſured he may command in his 
Service. 

Loom. Sir, there is juſt now before 
me there, the moſt important Occaſion 
that I can ever have while I live, of con- 
ſidering how to conduct myſelf; and I 

very freely confeſs I do not at all know” 
how to go about it. You ſee that Lady, 
who ſeems to look this Way ſometimes, . 
or perhaps it is only my Folly to perſuade 
myſelf that ſhe does. If ever I am to be 
happy that Lady muſt be my Wife. 

Miſs Fab. O you unexperienced 
Creature, does not he ſet out fine- 
ly, Mr. Forward: There never was 
a Boy of nineteen that did not 
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think juſt ſo, nor was there ever a Per- 
ſon of five and twenty that did not think 


otherwiſe. The Lady may, for ought 
I know, Mr. Loom, merit all you imagine 
about her; but till you are fure of 
it, and you do not ſeem at preſent to be 
greatly acquainted, don't give Way to 
ſuch romantic Ideas. *Tis very natural, 
but it is indiſcreet. You'll pardon a 
Girl for adviſing you, but you know we 
promiſed it to one another. 

For. The World's a Garden full of 
| theſe pretty Flowers, Mr. Loom, and 
ſome of them are admired for the Smell 
and ſome for the Colour. There are a 
few that have Senſe and Beauty both; but 
one of theſe will do; and there are ſo vaſt 
a Number that poſſeſs one or other of 
them, that you need not fix upon any 

one ſo determinately. Many have the 
ſame or perhaps greater Charms, and if 
this Lady ſhould be ayerle, you muſt 
: think of another, 


Loom, 
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Loom. O but I love this Lady. Tou 
gay People that never engage more than 
your Fancy, may talk thus; but we 
plain Folks give our Hearts much other- 
wiſe. 
© Book. Madam, do you obſerve how- 
Love makes every body eloquent: 
Miſs Eaſb. Believe me, Sir, Mr. Forward 
tells you: the Truth ; and tis you .who- 
fancy that you are thus in love; pray, 
how long have you known the Lady? 

Loom. Dear Madam, I do not know: 
her yet, and that is my Affliction. 
Miſs Forward. O then you muſt be vi- 
olently in Love, indeed. Come, come. 
Nr. Forward's Words are more appV.-- 
cable to your Caſe than I thought. You: 
don't. know whether The deſerves: that 
you ſhould love her or not. She looks 
handſome at this-Diftance, and ſhe ſeems 
good · natured; . ſhe may-be. all this and 
much more upon a nearer View, and. a- 
better Acquaintance; but the Looks f 
ten are falſe, I dort adviſe you to change 
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your Opinion, but don't receive it as any 
thing more than an Opinion ; at preſent 
1 thiok ſhe deſerves all you ſpeak of her, 
but don't be confirmed in it till you have 
Reaſon to be ſo. Try your Fortune 
with her; and if ſhe either does not de- 
ſerve you, 'or will not ſuppoſe you deſerve 
her, don't imagine yourſelf fix'd to 
her, but find your Relief in another. 

Bok. Is this your Advice, Madam, 
to a Man in love. 

Miſs Faß. Moſt ſeriouſly. Nay, if 
you would have my abſolute Opinion, I 
would have him go farther. Iam con- 
vinced that no Man is happy in Marriage 
who does not prefer his Wife to all the 
Women in the World. It is not neceſ- 
fary ſhe deſerve this Preference, but ſhe 
muſt have it: Fancy may give it her as 
well as Judgment. But chen it muſt be 
a fixed Fancy. I would have excry Man 
in love therefore look freely among 
other Women, and if be ſees any whom 


he prefers to the Perſon who has his pre 
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it of no, change for her. 

Book. Your Lover might do this, Ma- 
dam, with great Safety. 

Miß For. Every Woman's Lover, 
Sir, may do it with great Prudence : Nay 
common Diſcretion will direct him to it; 
and herſelf, if ſhe has not a Paſſion that 
overpowers her "Reaſon, will wiſh he 
ſhould. It is beſtthis be done early in an 
Acquaintance, becauſe the Diſappoint- 
ment will give lefs Pain: But it is better 
to be done at any Time than omitted. 
For it is a much leſs Matter to loſe the 
Attention of a Lover, than to forfeit the 
Affection of an Husband. 

Book. Generous and wiſe. I need not 
ſay no Woman; no Man ever thought ſo 
juſtly ; but you will allow the ſame 
Privilege to your own Sex, Madam, that 
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Miſs Fab. The Indulgence may be al- 
lowed them, but they ll make no uſe of 
it. Women are not ſo ſudden in their 
Atrachmenti of this Kind as Men, but 


ä 


-moſtaccompliſhed of Mankind. 
Loom. There ſhe goes paſt again; 
good God, what ſhall I do. I love to ſee 
her, and yet Lam afraid to look at her: 
Don't you think ſhe looked this Way? 
. For. Poor Man! thou art gone in- 
deed. You hear him, Madam. 
Miſs Feb. Yes, but all this while he 
| Loom. I am diſtrated and I do not 


Uncaſineſs; you are doubtleſs in the moſt 
difficulc 
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difficult and perplexing Situation in the 
World. | 
For. Why as to his taking no No- 
tice of her, really don't know whether to 
blame him or not: all theſe Things de- 
pend upon Opinion, and People differ 
greatly about this. Some Women ſay 
' a Man has no Buſineſs to take Notice of 
them in Public, unleſs they curtſey firſt, 
or at leaſt look as if they curtſyed. Theſe 
are for treating Men in general, as we 
of Quality treat their Trade's People. 
They wonder at the Fellow's Inſolence 
that dares pretend to be acquainted with 
them. But there are others whoexpeReye- 
y Man's Compliments, who at all times 
| know them, and think him wanting in Ci- 
- vility if he omits them. I don't know 
which are in the Right : But it's very 
hard a Man does not know of which 
Opinion of the two any Woman is that 
- he meets, ſo that it is an even Chance 

he incurs her Diſpleaſure without ſpeak- 
Tn ing 
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ing a Syllable. A Lover in this Stu- 
Dr Man at Election Time in 
Mob-that meets bim asks on what Side 
he is; it js impoſſible to know which ig 
theirs, and fo it is an even Chance whe- 
ther he be embraced or knocked on the 
Head for his Anſwer: No human 
Loom, which Way you ſhall pleaſe a 
Woman, Never be diſheartencd at her 
imaginary Diſcouragements. If it were 
my Caſe 1 ſhould think the Man did 
_—_—_ io gale 


mide. vp of Women who judge as you 
do, Madam. 
"Fer. There ha Way yet w Does 


| che Lady live within ar without Tempe- 
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Loom, Sir, the Lady lives in the 
City. | 
For. Bow to her at all Adventures: 
the People in the City have more Senſe _ 
than Ceremony. 

Miſs For. Bow to her wherever ſhe 
lives, Mr. Loom; no Woman that is 
worth a Moment's Thought will take 
Offence at any Thing a Man does with 
a Deſign to be civil. 

Book. How the Man trembles : Come 
Sir, here ſhe's coming, call up all your 
Courage, and pay your RefpeRts as you 
ought todo. 

Miſs Faß. Why there now: Whoſe 
| Advice will you take another Time; 
was a Compliment ever better received 
in the World. 

For. Why did not he tell you, Ma- 

the lived in the City. 
> Faſb. 8 ſhe lived the 
Effect would have been the fame Pl 
anfwer for it; give a Woman leave to 
| | ſpaak 
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ſpeak for Woman. The Man who 
wilhes to pleaſe, always pleaſes them. 
Bos. If. I were in. your Place, Sir, 
I ſhould flatter myſelf extremely from 
her Return of the Compliment : her very 
Neck bluſhad as ſhe ſtooped. 
Miſs Fafb. You are a critical Obſerver, 
Mr, Bo:kley.z one muſt take care how 
one looks before you. 

Book. 1 am very ſure, Madam, you 
need not care how you look before any 
Body; and perhaps of all People's 
Looks I ſhould be leaf able to judge of 

yours. © 

- Mils Faſb, In the OW of Wonders. 
why, Sir, you ſurprize me. 
Boot. Not that they are leſs exten» 
five, but that I am leſ in a. Condi- 
tion to determine on them. | 

Mig Faſo. Theſe are Riddles 1 ſhall 
not asK you to explain ; but, Mr. Loom, 
how long have you known this Lady? 
Den. Alas! Madam, I don't know 
ber now: We have been uſed to meet 

; at 


at Church, and ſometimes I have ſeen 
her at her Window, nothing more. 
For. Courage, Man, if that's the Caſe. 
That Curtſey and all that Confuſion were 
a very fair Advance for a Woman you 
never ſpoke to in your Life, I think. 
Miſs Fa. Come, come, he told you 
the Lady lived in the City; remember 
your own Obſervation z I don't know 
that F ſhould have done leſs myſelf if 
I had been addreſſed in the ſame Manner. 
-I wiſh Mr. Loon a great deal of Succeſs, 
but I would not have him found his O- 
'pinions upon yours, or be inſtructed by 
you in his Conduct if he expects to find 
any. 
Loom. You ſaid, Madam, you would 
give me your Advice. You will do the 
kindeſt Thing in the World, in telling 
how I ſhall proceed. What ſhall I do, 
Madam? 
Miſs For. In the firſt Place, what For- 
tune has the Lady. 


Fer. 
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Foy. In the firſt Place, that does not 
Ggnify a Farthing ; a Woman with a 
Fortune is as eaſily got as a Woman 
without a Fortune ; ask all Mankind and 
they*ll tell you ſo. 

Miſs For. Vanity is very prevalent 
among them, and I bdieve they will ; 
but ask all Womankind,and they will tell 
World will ſay this, but who is it that 
finds it ſo ? Or if it be true, why is not 
every Man of Afurance married to a 
Fortune. Mr. Loom, if you wiſh to 
ſucceed, pay no Regard to any thing he 
ſaysz' the Lady ſeems a Perſen of Senſe 
and Diſcretion, if you mind him you are 


Loom. Madam, Fil give myſelf up to 
r 


will adviſe me tight. 
Miſs For. PIt tell you what would 


win myſelf from a Perſon that 1 applaud: 
And what would gain one Woman 1 
aricy will not be loſt upon another. 


Book- 
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Best. Still you are for judging. of all 
the World by yourſelf. But I long to 
you. 

For. Firſt, nba n Mr. 
Loom, is not this the Caſe? You have 
ſeen a Lady at Church, whom you think 
more agreeable than any body elſe in 
the World. You have gazed at her 
there as often as. you dared, and you 
have made it in your Way to paſs twen- 
| ty Times a: Day by her Houſe, for the 

Sake. of looking up at her Window. 
This has been the Caſe for half a Year, 
and you are ſenfible ſhe knows it. 

Lom. *Tis more than the Time you 
mention, otherwiſe you have deſcribed 
at exactly. 

Fer. Set your Heart at reſt, and think 
no more about her. Every Man at his 
firſt: coming out into the World has done 
this, and every Woman has fifty ſuch 
Admirers; but no Mortal was ever made 
this Way fince the Days of Meibu- 
ſalem. 


Miſs 
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Miſs Fer. Don't be diſheartened by 
any thing he ſays, O'S WIS 
better Hopes for you. 
For. Dear Madam, did you never 
hear of a Set of Men called Danglers, 
theſe are they, and I am ſure you know 
what Women think of them ; they are 
People that look for ever but never 
open their Mouths, and they are a much 
avoided-as thoſe Ghoſts and Hobgoblins 
of the Country, faith, who are always 
| appearing and never ſpeak ; one Haunt- 
- ing is as bad as the other. 
Miſs For. You are upon your fa- 
vourite Topic now, Mr. Forward ; but 
we ſhall not mind you. Don't be diſ- 
couraged by any thing he ſays, Mr. Loom. 
You have more Reaſon, than to build 
Hopes upon what he tells you on the 
other Side. I have taken you under my 
Charge, and ſee how Il inſtruct you. 
' For. 1 have but one more Word to 
ſay to you, Mr. Loom, and then I'll hold 
my Tongue. Tou have got into the 
. 99 worſt 
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worſt Hands in the World for Advice; 
this Lady with all her Agreeableneſs, is 
very little from a Prude; and I forgot 
to tell you, that there -was one 'Sort of 
Woman to whom a Dangler is agreeable. 
The Prude, Mr. Loom, is as fond of 
the Dangler, as the Coquet of the Rake. 
She'll ruin you for ever, for ſhe'll think 
your Miſtreſs is juſt of her own Opinion, 
and ſhe'll adviſe you to be always as 
near as you are, and never any nearer. 
Your Bow was a bold Stroke, and it 
vas well received 3 puſh your Fortune at 
them what he thinks of them. 


Women born to be-controuFd 
Stoop tothe Forward and the Bold. 
The Poet ſaid ſo long ago, and no Man 
ever doubted the Truth of it. 

The Alarum has run itſelf down, and 
will make no more Noiſe till it is wound 
up again. Now, Mr. Loom, mind me 
as you promiſed. 


Bock. 
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Madam, tell him what would win your- 


ſelf. I long to hear you begin, as muck 
as he does ; and I never knew how trou- 
dleſome Impertinencies could be, till it 
interrupted you. Why don't you preſs 
the Lady to begin, Mr. Zoom, 

Miſs Fafb. I don't think you are wiſe 
in this. You have in a Manner tied up 
my Tongue, Mr. Bookley ; but remem- 
ber, that before any thing can win a 
Woman of Diſcretion, ſhe muſt be in 
an Humour te be won by the Perſon 
who practiſes it. That is, ſhe muſt like, 
but it is an odd Term, ſhe muſt approve 
the Man before the Addreſs can take 
any Effect. 
Fer. And then any thing in the World 
will win her; but I am ſilent. 

Loom. I entreat you, Madam. You 
-ought to deſpiſe me if I pretended to be 
uin Love and was not impatient ; this 
may be Entertainment to theſe Gentle- 
20 


Miſs 
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Miſs Fab. Why then without any far- 


. 4 ice Sinton in the 
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Teen. That is at her Father's Diſcre- 
tion: But what I am told he intendy 
would make it about an equal Match. 


Miß Faß. Have you ſpoke to him 
about it? 


Loom. He is at this Time in Ita. 


had known your Situation I ſhould have 
advided you to bow to her ; but as it is, 
I think you need not be ſorry you have 
done it. You never ventured any thing 
Confuſion. 

Loom. 1 have a thouſand Times had 
a Mind, but never dared to do it. 
Miſs F. Upon my Word you are 


not indifferent to her. A Woman's 


Eyes will always ſhew that, but you muſt 
not build upon the favourable Cm” 
E 


Miſs Foſs. I cannot tell you that if 1 
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ſhe is willing to entertain of you: for one 
Look of Preſumption will ſacrifice it all. 
A Woman may think very favourably . 
of a Man without a Grain of Love. It 
is a very happy Stef}, cowards it, but if 
he ſtumbles at the Threſhold, He'll never 
„find his Way into the Edifice. Shall 1 
"advi you freely. Tou have hitherto 
had Patience, don't ſpoil all now by 
Precipitancy. Let her continue to think 
thus of you, and Ns ro 
can to encreaſe her good Opinion; but 
while you know you poſſeſs, don't look 
as if you deſerved it. "Modeſty is a Vir 
tue, and a great one in Woman : But 
in Men it is a greater to a Woman of 
Merit it is the firſt of all Recommenda - 
I am ſure : tis in your Nature: che- 
ſh it, and do not let the falſe Admoni- 
tions of that wild Creature banifh what 
will recommend you more, than all his 
I 
_ Loom, I am guided by you in all 
| Things: I beg you will direct me. 
There 
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There is nothing I am ſo earneſt to do 


Book. Then, Sir, I am fure your 
Modeſty was to your Advantage. I 
take it to be a very natural, but a very 
imprudent Step to write to a Lady 
whom you do not know, to tell her of 
your being in Love with her. 

: . BE 2 Miſs 
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MN Fab. Certainly the. moſt raſh and 
the moſt imprudent in the World. Con- 
Che Conſequence of your Writing? ſhe 
could not have anſwered you, for no Wo- 
man inthe World will write to a Man ſhe 
does not know, nor is there any thing for 
her to ſay if ſhe had a Mind to doit, This 
is like prefling the Woman with whom 
you have the Familiarity of converſing 
to ſpeak upon the lame Subject. He 
who has Prudence will decline itz nay, 
he who has Love will dread to do it ; he 
will leave it to Time and Accident to give 
them in vain ; but he who preſſes her to 
ſpeak, when there is nothing proper for 
her to ſay, muſt expect ſhe will be diſ- 
* * the Conſequen- 


7 Mr. * obſerve what is ſaid 
to you, this Lady is an Oracle. It is 
very natural to trangreſs 3 but it is certain 
you will be puniſhed for tranſgrefling. If 


your 


-- 


rm) 
Your Miftreſs be a Woman of Worth , 
theſe are the Means by which ſhe will be 
gained. A | ; 
Lom. My Heart acknowledges them 


all ; but what am I to do: you have told 


me, -Madam, what Step 1 am not to 


take, pray, inform me what I am. 


Miſs Faß. Why if your Affairs are 
ſuch that you may offer yourſelf upon 
equal Terms, get ſome Friend to pro- 
poſe it to her Father, and have Patience 


- for his Anſwer. The Lady will not liſten 


to any other without your knowing it, 


this I read in her Looks, and this ought 
to ſatisfy you. As you are an equal 
Match the Father will accept the Propoſal 


- favourably. When he has enquired 


after your Character in the World, he 


will anſwer you accordingly : And what 
can you with better? 

Book, But what ſhould have been the 
Step, Madam, if his Fortune had not 


been equal? 


* 
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- Miſs Fab. That, Sir, is not the Caſe, 
and therefore there is no Occaſion to ſpeak 
about it. 

Loom. Dear Madam, you adviſe me 
right in every Reſpe&t; but a Lover has 
too much Impatience. Beſide ſuppoſe hes 
Father ſhould think favourably of me 
and ſhe not; what would enable me to 
bear a Diſappointment ſo much nearer to 
my Happineſs. 

Miſs Faſo. You ſeem to have too hum- 
ble an Opinion of yourſelf, and of her 
Thoughts of you take my Word for it 
you may be eaſy on that Head: It is but 
very little I have ſeen, but that little has 
aſſured me of it. 

Loom. If I loved her leſs I could be 
eaſy under this; but ſhall I not afk her 
Leave to write to her Father on this Sub- 
ject. 

Miss Faß. You are diſtrated if you 
think of ir : it is aſking her at once to 
conſent to marry you. Heaven! what 
Creatures are theſe Men in Love. 


Loom, 
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Loom. But is there no Way I could 
make myſelf acquainted with her in the 
mean time: It is a thouſand Years to 
think of, and I don't believe ſhe would 
diſlike it; only, how can I bring it 
about ? | 

Miſs Faſb. To tell you my Opinion 
freely, I do not believe ſhe would. Bur 
if you attempt it raſhly you hazard every 
thing. I'll enquire whether I know any 
Family where ſhe viſits: if it can be done, 
Pill make myſelf acquainted with her, 
and you ſhall meet her at our Houſe, It 
this cannot be brought about, you mult 
find ſomebody elſe that does viſit there, 
and get acquainted with that Family : 
There is no Way but this of attempting 
it with any Probability of Succeſs, and 
this Way it will not fail. Poſſibly I can 
do it, very probably if I cannot you will 
find ſome other Family of your Acquain- 
tance who can., If you can do this you 
will make yourſelf acquainted withour 
Hazard; but any other Attempt is deſ- 

E 4 perate · 


Court already. 4 
Miss Fafh, I am convinced of it 


Number of others have been liked as 
well : and I am as much convinced that 
the greater Part of theſe firft Attachments 
are facrificed to the inconſiderate Steps 
that are taken in them. If People who 
entertain Thoughts of aWoman of Worth 
would be content to be received as a Wo- 
man of Honour and Diſcretion would re- 


ceive 
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ceive them, we ſhould ſee very few of 
their Deſigns that were tolerably prudent 
miſcarry ; and for one comfortable Match 
Loom, This is an admirable Leſſon, 
and he who has not Senſe to ſee it, de” 
ſerves no Succeſs. I thank you, Ma- 
dam, and ſhall obey it to the full. 

Book. He who does not ſee that it is 
ſo, never will have Succeſs, where it 13 
worth having. Good God, Madam, 
while you ſpeak to one, you might in- 
ſtruct a thouſand. 

For. The Sermon then is ended, and 
a Man of common Senſe may join with 
you: Do you hear, Sir, you now 
that are ſo ready to obſerve to the full 
this Enthuſiaſtick Lecture; which do you 
think the beſt Methods of Inſtruction, 
Precept or Example; Mr. Bookley, you 
are better able to judge of that, give me 
your Opinion. 
- Bock. I believe, Sir, very few Exam, 
K 5 ples 
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ples could be more convincing than Pre- 


cept, delivered as that Lady gives it. 


For. You know the preſent Company 

is always excepted, if we ſay Men are as 

wicked as the Devil, but in general. 
Book, The World gives it in favour of 


for we muſt ſettle this Point imme- 
diately. 
Len. My is Mr, Bookley's, 
but at the ſame time I confeſs, that in 
Example that is proved, which is only 
coneluded from Precept. 
For. So that excepting for the Reſpe& 
you bear to the Lady who juſt now ſpoke> 
you do confeſs yourſelves of Opinion, 
that Example would go farther than Pre- 
cept. Your Exception is an Effect of 
your Complaiſance, not of your Judg- 
ment, and I do not deſire a better Con- 
ceſſion. Now, Sir, here comes Lady 
Air. I ſuppoſe you will allow her to be 


Woman as difficult to be won as the ſe- 
vereſt 


._ 
vereſt Prude in Chriſte:zdom. A good 
Fortune, an agreeable Creature, and the 
reigning Toaſt of the Age; the Flame 
and Paſſion of every Man who talks of 
Love, or Senſibility. You ſhall ſee me 
carry her, and you ſhall ſee how I attack 
her. After that tell me what you think 
of your muſty Morality, your Diſtance 
and your Reſerve, and your Modeſty and 
your Patience. Dear Sir, a Woman of 
any Spirit would not have Patience with 
you. Would the dear Lady Air? 
Lady Air. No, certainly! Lord there 
is no Creature: but what was it you was 
faymg? What an abſolute Flaunt that 
poor Miſs Afterday is grown. The 
Words antient Gentlewoman are written 
in Capitals upon her Cheeks, and her 
Eyes ſeem crept into her Head for fear 
they ſhould be obliged to read them. 
O dear, it is a ſad Thing People muſt 
grow old, Muſt I grow old, Mr. For- 
ward ? Is there no Way to prevent my 
growing old, Mr. Forward? I ſhall die 
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if I grow old: dear Mr. Forward, is 
there no Way to help it? 
For. The eaſieſt in the World. Take 


me in Time and you'll get rid of the 
Fear. When a Woman's married, it 


elſe when you was married, and 
 fignifies how a Woman looks to her 
Husband. Theſe are the plain Concluſ- 
ons ; and all the World finds it ſo. + 


Wan ako. cont charm People vin. 
out Pleaſure ? | 


For it is beneath a Woman who is wor- 
thy to be beloved, to wiſh for Conqueſts: 
1 ſuppoſe you would not infer Mif 
Fabien does not charm more than the 
idleft Coquette in the World, though 
the does not give herſelf the Uneafinefs 


it. 


Lady Ar. 1 ſuppoſe if he ſhould ſay 
no, you would ftand up as an Inſtance of 
the Truth that is in your Obſervation. 


anne. 
. Book.. It is a Preſumption 1 ſhould no 


| hear it from a worthy Object. 
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" Lady Ar. Prefuraption! by all that's 
handſome the 'Man's is the Right: and 
Name | of Wonder, Sir, how comes It, 
that you, 4 lictle Prater at the Bar, have 
Fer. Only wo give you. n Opportu- 
nity of doing the moſt generous Thing 
inche World, of ſhewing that a Woman 
of Spirit overlooks all. Duſtinctioas, when 
fe thinks a Nan honeſtly loves her. 
Lay Ar. A very moderate Com- 
tion. —— ov b 
i I deſpiſe you - however you 
New fome Wit, and'ſo do you hear, 
may talk to divert me. 
Ver. When ay Thing 1 fay.can do 
that, & ſhall feppoſe 1 am tor far from 
Womam in the Univerſe. He that can 
find the Way to divert you, Lady Air, 
will ſoon charm all your Sex; but _ 


- 
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this Raillery and Nonſenſe. I muſt lave 
you, and I frankly tell you ſo. Love 
levels all Diſtinctions, and fo there's an 
End of your Objection. 
Lady Air. IF it pleaſs you to fancy 


theſe Things in your Sleep dream ons 


it does me no Harm, and it is not worth 
my while to wake you. — Oh! but you'll 
pardon me: I'll give you an Inſtance in 
a Moment how ſure you ate of me, for 
be as jealous as you pleaſe I ſhall re. 
turn to my Party now the Colonel has 


joined them. Adieu, but Tu come to 


you were to give us of the Succeſs of 
Aſſurance. You think you are very ſure 
of the Lady now, I make no doubt. 

Fer. Upon my Conſcience I believe 
he thinks I am not ſuse of her. Why 
my dear little Man, do you ſuppoſe ſhe 
means any thing but to have me? Pray 
Madan, tell him what you think of it. 


Oo 0 1 | 
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Fab. Why I muſt needs tell you 


Forward, I e Doubts about 


n 
Mr. 


Sir, ne Lady ean very well ſpare your 


be? 
f 
8 
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Lady L only ſay I believe the World ne- 
ver took her for a Coquette. This I 
ſuppoſe can give no Offence to either of 
you, nor Pain neither. You who are ſo 
very fond of Prudery in Women cannot 
help admitting it a valuable Character in 
your own Sex; and ſhe will doubtleſs 
think herſelf honoured by the Want of 
a Title that ſhe deſpiſes ; and now I hope 
I have made it up with both of you. 
Miſs Faf6. O, Sir, it is impoſſible for 
any Body to be angry with what comes 
from you ; or if they were you have 
the Art of dividing away the Meaning 
of your Words fo happily, that it is im- 
poſſible they ſhould ſignify any thing 
but what you pleaſe : ants + 
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bean pid that to pz 


, Book, I have 
is a good Method. with an Adverſary 
. hom, one cannot convinces if ſo, 1 am 
quite of Opinion that Mr. Forward can 
make the firſt of Counſellors; no Man 
La ag og opt bs 

Fer. Hang Cauſes and the Bar. 1 
bones thee Thiogs, when I turn, my 
Back upon my Chambers. Shall I have 
my Coquette or ſhall I not. But I bar 
your Sentence, Miſs . Faſhion, for you 
talked of Doubts. What ſay you, Mr. 
- Loow, Think again, and then ſpeak 
your Mind about it. 

Lom. Why, Sir, I. believe if you 
| hould, it would be like ſucceeding in a 

. Lawſuit, ig which thoſe who get the 
ee fare tobe Lee, 
Fer, Hahl, you unprove upon us my 
dear Jutle Citizen; Mr. Bookley, what do 
non as would be like i Lady & 
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" of one andther, and fix the two moſt 
wavering People in the World together, 
Bodk. Why I think it would be like 
the Event of one of thoſe Battles, in which 
neither Army got the Victory; but both 
ſung Te Deum: where there is a vaſt deal of 
Miſchief done, and neither one Side nor 
the other are the better for it. 
Miſs Faß. You are anſwered. But 
Mr. Loom, I am not. Speak at once and 
ſpeak freely, which do you prefer of the 
two Leſſons, that from my Mouth, or 
this from Mr. Forwerd's Example. - 
Loom. I muſt ſtill confeſs myſelf fo 
ignorant in the Affairs of Love, that I 
am not at all more of Opinion than I 
was that this Gentleman would gain the 
Lady ; but if he ſhould, the Example 
would be of no Uſe to me, for it is a 
Sort of Perſon I ſhould not preſume 
or deſire to think of, I am very well 
aſſured your Leſſon is the proper Ad- 
vice for the Man who has placed his 
Wiſhes where it is his Intereſt to ſuc- 
ceed : 


I — -2 

- cced + to this other Method, if I 
thought it could come to any Thing» 
Ian never - contern myſelf about it. 
. - Book; This Gentleman who is coming 
_ towards us 3 faw left his Com pany this 
Moment ; is he your Acquaintance; Ma-- 
dam? 1 fancy be is coming to join us. 
Miſs Fa. That Gent eman, Sir, is 
every Bodys Acquaintance. That is 
the very diſtinguiſhed and eminent Cap- 
tain Cum uber. You will ſee in him 
what you little expected to have me, 
with, I. dare ſay, a Man more ſelf-ſuffi. 
cient than our Friend Forwerd, and what 
in yet more ſtrange, more ignorant; Cap 
Everywhere is in his own rn 
pens r rep 


| Dear Ferwerd, how-is's, but I break in 
upon Converſation. I beg your Pardon. 
\ For. Faith they had it among them; 
neat © wikidical's Twty as- pirkiape 
| ever 
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ever got together. I ſhall have the Ho- 
nour of a Share in the Converſation 1 
I ſerv'd them as Heaven ſerves you and 
I, Jack, left them to themſelves. I know 
nothing of their Affairs, for my Part. 

Miſs Fa. Poſſibly there is a littls 
Eavy in this Indifference z we were .calk- 
ing of you, Captain, and you know how 
he would be pleaſed with that- | 

- Ever. You do me infinite Honour. 
ver locked ſo. charmingly in your Life. 
Were you at the laſt Maſquerade? 
Miſs Fab, It was the firſt of the 
Ranelagh ones, and 1 did not ſuppoſe 
any body would be there. I reſerve my- 
ſelf for the next; it will be full I take ie 
ſume. 1 had but a moderate Account of 
it, | 


Ever. It was not full, but there was 
good Company and People were in Spi- 
rita 
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of Diverſions; 1 think thenr the a 
. a ; 


e j! 


Advititage. | 
. — IP 1 


Ie 0 Milam, the Man who has 
a good Taylor has a Taſte; he 
ſhews it in no in the World 
mote”; and to have Taſte is to have 
every Thing, is it not, dear Forward # 
Not, but T do confeſs, Madam, I have a 
always thought ſomething was wanting 

at the Ridottos z don't you think, Bob, 


it would add greatly to them, to have 
two or three dozen Card-Tables. | 


For. For my Part, I am of another 
Opinion; "inſtead of calling them inſipid, 
T think them the moſt entertaining of 

all 


* 
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Fir. O to ſe beyond a doubt; what 
| Purpoſe can our Eyes ſerve for ſo ex- 
quiſitely as to view the fineft ObjeQts of 

are fo. | 3 
Mi  Fqb. It's a very fine Compli- 
ment, to be ſure, and ſpoke like a very 
fine Gentleman; but it was not of you 
I azked the Queſtion, r 
Ever. Why to confeſs my Senſe of the 
Thing, Madam, I muſt confeſs I think 
it 
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it a greater Glory to be looked at by one 
fine Woman, than to gaze upon the 
whole Creation. 

Miſs Faß. The Captain has great 
Candour and Ingenuity. Bluſh, you 
Brute, and never pretend ta be a Beau 
again. The Man who does not feel the 
Tranſport of being taken Notice of by a 
Woman of Taſte, will never dreſs with 
any Eclat as long as he lives. This ig 
the inſpiring Hope, and without it all is 
nothing ; is it not ſo, Capt. Every- 
where? 

Ever, No body reads the Heart fo 
perfectly as Miſs Faſhion. 

Miſs Fefs. So ſtrike yourſelf off the 
Lift of Beaux, I beſeech you. 
Loom. What is become of Capt. 
Everywhere? he's gone in a Moment. 
Miſs Faſb. Aye, what's become of 
him, indeed; look you to that, Mr. For- 
ward; for he has joiu'd your Miſtreſs; 
ſee how her Lady ſhip liſtens, and liuglis 
and ogles at him, I would not give you 
| F S.x- 
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Sir ir · pence for your Pretenſions. I don't 
ſay he's the prettier Fellow, but there are 
a thouſand Charms in every Tag of a 
Shoulder. knot. 
For. O let bim go on, let him go on, 
1 have no fear of him; if ſhe is to be 
loſt ſo, ſhe is not worth the keeping. 
Capt. Every-where for a Rival! 
| Loom. But was not he very rude to 
leave us without faying a Word to any 
of us. 
For. Yes, to be ſure he was. 
Miſs Faſo. O don't mind him, he's out 
of Humour. You know he did not 
come with us, and at a public Place the 
Man that joins a Party by Accident, al- 
ways parts without Ceremony. It is the 
Cuſtom, indeed, Mr. Loom, and it 
would be aukward to do otherwiſe. 
Book. I find there is leſs in this great 
Matter of Politeneſs, than we Men who 
live out of the World imagine. If a 
Man of Senſe will always behave as his 
Underſtanding direct; him, he will ge- 
nerally 
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nerally be in the right, and he who has 
Good-nature will be well bred whether he 
will or no. , 

For. You know it was obſerved long 
ago, that good Manners is only a kind 
of artificial good Nature, and to be ſure 
the Reality will always do in the Place 
of the Counterfeit. 

Book. I do you Honour for your Read- 
ing. I was only conſidering how what 
had been ſo often faid, was ſhewn to be 
perfectly true in Practice. 

Miſs Faſo. I don't find that you are 
both quite ſo right as you take your- 
ſelves to be: Nor, perhaps were your 
great Writers who taught you the Leſ- 
ſon. Good Senſe will teach a Man what 
is proper, and good Nature will prompt 
him to do what is pleaſing; but this is not 
all that is required to make a Man polite · 
Tis not only to know what is right, but he 
muſt know how to do it. All this may 
perhaps deſerve a bettes Name than Po- 

liteneſs itſelf : It is not even the doing 
| F 2 the ſe 
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theſe Things that comes up to what we 
mean by the Word, but it is the Man- 
ner of doing them : And there is the 
great Article. belonging to it, nay, it is 
in a Manner Politeneſs itſelf which you 
with all your Temple Education, Mr. 
Forward, are in my Opinion almoſt as 
much to learn, as that grave Gentleman 
with his College Studies, that is Eaſe. 
For. I am very much obliged to you 
Madam, for the Obſervation ; I am ſen- 
ſible you muſt be excellently qualified 
to inſtruct one in Politenefs, becauſe you 
are fo very polite yourſelf in the Man- 
ner of delivering your Obſervations. 
Book. I think myſelf, indeed, obliged 
to you, Madam, and I beg you to 


_ Miſs F2þ6. You are ſenſible I am right, 
Mr. Forward, by your fecling it. Hang 
Polireneſs in ſuch a Converſation as this; 
it ought to have a better Character Sin- 
ceruiy. If you'll ſuffer me to be as free 
as Friendſhip to you both would make 

me, 
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me, I muſt ſay over again, you both 
want that great Characteriſſ ic of Po- 
liteneſs Eaſe: He is awkward, and you 
are affected: If you'll let me compare 
the Ornaments of the Behaviour to thoſe 
of the Perſon, he is a country Squire, 
and you are a Fop. The Faults you 
each of you muſt needs ſee in the other, 
may be of vaſt Uſe to you both, if you 
would arrive at this moſt amiable Qui- 
liicationz for the fine Gentleman is juit 
between you. Mr. Bookley muſt get rid 
of his home-ſpun Cloth, and you muſt 
lay by your Fringe, and it will be very 
happy while each of you are endeavour - 
ing this, that you have before your 
Eyes the Impropriety of the oppoſite 
Extream. Changes are frequently made 
from one Extream to the other : But 
this will ſerve to remind you both of 
ſtopping in the Midway, and it is there 
Politeneſs lies. 
For. So you abſolutely think there 


is ſomething in Mr. Bookley, Ma- 
F 3 dam, 
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dam, that it would become me to 
imitate. 

Book. I am ſure there is a great deal 
in you, Mr. Forward, that I ſhall be 
proud to copy. 

For. No Body doubts it. 

Book. But I aſſure you this Petulance 
on a Friend's putting you in Mind you 
are in the Wrong is not among them : 
And Heaven forbid that Senſe of your 
own Accompliſhments, which makes you 
think it impoſſible you ſhould be in the 
wrong in any thing ſhould be. It's 
pity ſuch Faults are joined with ſuch 
Accompliſhments. 

: For. I'll tell you what, you are a 
ſtrange Couple of People as ever I was 
in Company with in my Life: But ĩt 
is not worth while to take any thing ill 
you ſay. However, as I ſhould never 
rake you, Sir, for my Example in Po- 
liteneſs, any more than that Lady for 
my Inſtructor, 1 ſhall take my Leave 
of you and join Lady Air. n 
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will not diſpute, that I ſhall in that Par- 
ty find Example and Precept together. 

Miſs Faſh. Yes, for Captain Every- 
where is preſent to ſupport all her Lady- 
ſhip's Obſervations. i 

Book. You have put him thoroughly 
out of Humour. 

Miſs Faßb. O, you miſtake, it is the 

Captain who has put him out of Hu- 
mour. Lady Air would be a very advanta. 
geous Match for him, and he fancies he is 
ſure of her. For my Part I do not 
know how to judge of ſuch People, but 
I wiſh he is not miſtaken. The Captain 
with a Woman of her Turn is a dange- 
rous Rival. ; 
Book. The Man who is uneaſy abous 
one Rival, I think deſerves to have a 
thouſand. I can form no Conceptions 
of Love where there is not Efteem ; and 
I don't know what Eſteem there can be, 
where there is no Confidence. 

Miſs Fab. I think you are too haſty. 
May not a Man be ſenſible enough of 

F 4 a 
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a Woman's Merit to be very much at- 
tiched to her before he has any Right 
to that Sort of Confidence. 

Lack. Madam, you are in the right: 
tut you are always ſo. One Thing, 
however, you muſt give me leave to 
ubſcrve, that the Obſervation belongs to 
a different Sort of People from theſe Tri- 
fl-rs. 1 know. you did not mean it of 
them. 

Miſs Faſo. You cre too haſty in all 
your Determinations. Mr. Loom, let 
us call in your Opinion between the two, 
becauſe I know you are quite unpre- 
judiced ; do you think my Couſin or the 
Captain the finer Gentleman. 

Loom. I think the Captain's Cloaths 
are a great deal genteeler than Mr. 
ForwarT's. 

Miſs Faſo. That is determining be- 
tween their Taylors; but I ask you 
about themſelves. 


- Bock. Indeed, Madam, fuch Men's 
Taylors are ſo much themſelves, that 
Mr. 
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Mr. Loom is very pardonable in the 
Light in which he ſaw your Queſtion. 
Loom. As to the Gentlemen they ap- 
pear to me to be very much the ſame. 
Book. No, Sir, I can't think ſo. Their 
Follies are of the ſame Stamp, and they 
indeed make up a very material Part of 
their Character: But the Men are very 
different. You ſee a Peeviſhneſs in Mr- 
Forward, which if I may have Liberty 
to judge, is a very ungenteel Thing in 
any Man. The Captain has great Con- 
ceit, but that is not offenſive, and he 
ſeems of all Men the fartheſt from being 
likely to give Offence to any Man. Bur 
I beg your Pardon for delivering my 
Opinion, Madam, where you did not 
ask it. 5 
Miſs Faſh. I ſhould have asked it if 
you had not prevented me: And if I 
can judge of them at all, you are per- 
ſectly right in what you have been ſaying. 
But you are not to ſuppoſe any Thing 
better or worſe in the Diſpoſition of 
F 5 either 


| 
| 
| 
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either from this. One is very likely -as 
exceptious as the other, but the Captain 
has ſeen more of the World; and a 
Smile will'go farther there, than all the 
Petulance human Nature can be poſſeſſed 
of. Beſides it abſolutely is not ſafe, and 
that I wiſh my Couſin Forward does not 
ſometime: find. He has been uſed to con- 
verſe with Men of quiet Diſpoſitions; 
and thoſe who if they are out of Humour 
about a rough Speech only return it by 
another, This is the Converſation of the 
Coffee-houſes about the Temple; but it 
is another kind of Deportment that Men 
put on at St. Janet 3. The Senſe 
of Honour is quick, and the leaſt Hint of 
Rudeneſs may be the Occaſion of a Diſ- 
pute in which the Man's Life is to be 
forfeited to his ill Manners. There are 
a thouſand unjuſtifiable Conſequences of 
this Practice: But there is nothing in 
the World that ſo perfectly introduces 
good Breeding. Mr. Forward, who is 
ufed, if he favs a rude Thing, _ 
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hear a rude one in return, does not think 
there is much in it, and will neither baulk 
his Wit, nor his ill Humour on ſuch an 
Occaſion ; you ſee from this very thing 
he is often troubleſome; and one is in 
continual Pain for him: On the contra- 
ry, the Captain who knows, that if but a 
diſreſpectſul Word eſcapes a Man's 
Mouth, the Conſequence is a Viſit in the 
Morning, to demand Satisfaction for the 
Indignity, ſuppreſſes every Tendency to- 
ward Incivility; and being accuſtomed 
to this perfect Politeneſs in ſome Com- 
panies, it becomes natural to him in all ; 
and is in all Places a peculiar Grace to his 
Behaviour. 

- Book. How excellently you diſtinguiſh. 
I am obliged to the Gentlemen for the 
Example ; though I deteſt the Source 
of it. It is poſſible, Madam, that the 
Practice of deciding the leaſt Controver- 
ſies by Methods that would hardly be 
juſtifiable in the greateſt, may have had 
this — Effect, for the worſt Things 

F 6 will 
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will have ſome good ones: But it were 
better that all Men were returned to the 
Rudeneſs of their painted Anceſtors in 
their Behaviour, than that they ſhould 
have introduced for the Refinements of 
their Manners, Cuſtoms more barbarous 
than any thoſe rough Ages ever thought 
of: they do that againſt Religion, which 
common Morality taught n to 
avoid. | 

Miſs Fes. If you ſuppoſe I ſpoke any 
Thing intending to juſtify, or but to 
palliate the Brutality of fuch a Cuſtom, 
you miſtook me. But we are very 
grave, and are run away from our Sub- 
jet. Mr. Loom, it was you to whom 
I. was ſpeaking, for, Sir, I ſhall not 
preſume to give you Advice, who wich- 
out Compliment are ſo much my 
Superior. You agree with Mr. Bookley, 
that there is a Difference between theſe 
two Gentlemen, which of them do you 
prefer ? that is which would ror 
to imitatt? 
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Loom. It is à very eaſy Matter to be 

like Mr. Forward, but I think it would 
recommend me a great deal more, if 
I could be like the Captain. 
Miſs Faſb. You have good Nature in 
your Heart by your making that Ob- 
ſervation ; and that is half the Matter; 
but you would not wiſh to be entirely 
like the Captain ? 

Loom. 1 would not wiſh to be a Fop, 
Madam, either in my Cloaths or my 
Behaviour; but I think if 1 could ſpeak 
as agreeable as the Captain does, and 
not draw myſelf up ors I ſhould 
be very happy. 

Book. I fancy, Madam, both this Gen- 
tleman's Obſervations and mine ſhew 
you, that Nature, though ſhe does not 
teach one to be polite one's ſelf, ſhews 
very clearly what is right in others. 

Miſs Fab. And that is all you can ex- 
pet from her. She is to give you the 
Principles, but Obſervation and Exam- 
ple are to form your Conduct. * 


'( 110 
Bool. You ſee, Madam, we are ready 


to make the Obfervation, for I ſhall not 
give you leave to exclude me from the 


Number of your Scholars 3 but where is 
the Example! It is caſy to miſtake 
Faults for Reflections in the Perſon who 
has ſomething for us to like : but where 
ſhall we find the right Model? 

Miſs Faſs. I muſt confeſs to you free. 
ly, I don't know where to point one out 
to you; although a Woman myſelf I 
can ſee that ſeveral of my own Sex are 
perfectly what we mean by the fine Lady; 
but if there be ſuch a Thing as a fine 
Gentleman, it has not been my Chance 

to ſee him. The Faults, however, in 
thoſe who approach to the Character, are 
eaſily ſeparated from the Things in which 
they in ſome Degree come up to a juſt 
Idea of it: And as there are, though _ 
not in one Man, yet in ſeveral different 
Perſons, Approaches and thoſe tolerably 
flair ones, to all thoſe Particulars which 
go to \form it, the whole Secret lies 


in 
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in knowing how to ſelect them, and to 
diſtinguiſh what in each Character, that 
makes any kind of Approach, to imitate, 
and what to avoid. When this is pro- 
perly done, a Perſon who has the Foun- 
dation of a good Underſtanding, and 
will be attentive and determinate in the 
Deſign, will not fail to excel any one 
of his Models, and poſſibly he will pro- 
- duce what ſhall be to others, that Ex- 
ample himſelf could no where find. 

Book. I am apt to believe, Madam, 
you are the firſt who ever ſuppos'd a 
fine Underſtanding neceſſary to the mak- 
ing a Man a fine Gentleman; but I per- 
fectly agree with you. 

Loom. Then 1 ſuppoſe, Sir, we ſhall 
ſee you ſoon the fineſt Gentleman of the 
Age. | 
Book. From .any body elſe, Mr. 
Lom, this would carry an Air of great 
Contempt and Severity; but I believe you 
mean it as a Compliment. I have been 
thrown into a Courſe of Education, 

which 
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which has tended more to cultivate am 
Underſtanding, than that of many Peo- 
ple z but I know nothing of my having 
any thing more than a common Share 
of that Advantage. Beſides, if I 
had, there are Reaſons why I never can 
excel in this agreeable Point. 

Miſs Fab. Pray, modeſt Sir, and 
what may thoſe Reaſons be. 

Book. I find Partiality to our Friends 
can blind the moſt diſcerning Eyes. Ma- 
dam, when I have named them, you 
will allow them all; but though I have 
no Pretenſions to expect Excellence, x 
wiſh extremely to be decent. Politeneſs, 
Mr. Loom, is among thoſe Things which 
to be practiſed well muſt be learnt early. 
There are a thouſand Things beſides, 


which if People do not acquire while 
they are Children, they will never exe- 
cute with a Grace ; and am very con- 
ſcious, that you, as well as myſelf, are 
mad if we attempt any thing more than 
not to be abſurd. We may under ſuch 

| an 
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an Inſtructor to guide our Obſervations, 
arrive at doing Things properly; but 
that Eaſe, which will accompany Pro- 
priety in Perſons early accuſtomed to Po- 
liteneſs, is not to be acquired at our 
Time. To know what we have to hope, 
is half the Acquiſition ; don't let us de- 
ceive ourſelves by aiming at Impoſſi- 
bilities. 

Loom, To behave myſelf with Pro- 
priety, and to have the Satisfaction of 
knowing that in whatever Company I 
am, I ſhall commit no Miſtakes, is all 
I have any Ambition to arrive at. I 
ſhall leave it to others to be Coxcombs. 

Miſs Feſb. You are a couple of the 
humbleſt Gentlemen I ever met with; 
but take my Word for it, that you will 
go higher than you expect, and that 
from this very Modeſty which does not 
ſuffer you to expect it: for to let you 
into a great Secret, ſuch the Blindneſs of 
Men make it; as there is not any thing 
ſo ungraceful as that Aſſurance which 


many 
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many People miſtake ſor good Breed- 
ing ; there is not any thing whatever 
which communicates fo much Grace to 
a Man's Behaviour, as that Difidence 
which by ſhewing that he fears he does 
not pleaſe, plainly enough ſpcaks that he 
wiſhes to do it. 

Book, We have wandered from the 
Point, though we are ſtil] upon the 
Subject: But IJ am ſo little in an Hu. 
mour to loſe the Benefit of any of your 
Obſervations, that T ſhall be able to 
bring you back to the Place whence we 
turned aide. You was ſaying, Madam, 
that different Parts of this agreeable 
Accompliſhment. might be copied from 
_ Perſons, no one of whom was in him- 
ſelf excellent: and that while he avoided 
the Faults of the Characters we might 
adopt theſe its better Parts. Preceps 
ſinks twice as deep in the Minds of Men 
when it is ſtrengthened by Example; 
we have had two Gentlemen with us juſt 


now, who arc I am ſenſible * 
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of Faults, and who have yet, as I am 
equally conſcious, many Things that 
we may copy to our great Advantage ; 
be ſo obliging to ſeparate theſe, Madam, 
and it will be an Inſtruction to us here- 
after, when we have not your Aſſiſtance, ' 
and when we fee other ſuch Examples. 
Miſs Faſh. You impoſe a diſagree 
able Task upon me ; but I know all 
that is ſaid here, is in Confidence. Then 
in my Opinion, if you will imitate from 
Mr. Forward that Readineſs in Reply, 
without that diſtaſteful Freedom which 
- accompanies it in him; and if you will 
attempt to learn ſrom him thoſe polite 
Phraſes and Turns of Expreſſion, in 
which he is ſo happy, without that Af- 
ſectation with which he introduces them; 
And, to conclude the Leſſon, if you will 
be as unconcerned as he always ſeems, 


without taking that Pride which you ſee 
he does in it; you will have gathered as 
much from this ſingle Perſon, faulty as 
well ex- 


pet 


he is in the whole, as you can 
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pet from one Character. Are you of * 
my Opinion ? | 

Book. I am very proud of my own 
Judgment, for- his is the very light in 
which I ſaw him. 


Loom. But, Madam, the Captain ;. will 
you conſider him as freely? 

Mi's Faßb. I don't know him ſo well, 
but I'll give you my Opinion, and if it 
agrees with your own, I ſhall think you 
have more Reaſon to adopt it. The 
Captain's Character in my Judgments 
depends more upon his Manner and the 
Management of his Perſon, than upon 
any thing peculiar in his Diſcourſe : If 
you can learn from him that erect Poſ- 
ture, eaſy Motion, and open Counte- 
nance, you will add a vaſt deal to what 
you have acquired from the other; for 
Mr. Forward is doubtleſs as bad in his 


Manner, as the Captain is elegant. 


There is a particular Reaſon alſo, why 
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People are prepared to hear favourably 
what ſuch an one ſays. Then if you can 
borrow from him that eaſy Utterance and 
Complaiſancy of Countenance, under 
which every thing he ſays comes from 
him, you will add another great Charm, 
and in fine, there is his perfect Civility z 
for his Sentiments are of a Piece with his 
Manner, and that is particularly adapted 
to the conveying of them. There is all 
this to imitate in the Captain, but then 
there is enough to avoid. 

Beok. I am perfect in my Opinion of 
the Juſtice of all you have been ſaying. 
There is a ſtaring Boldneſs in the Man- 
ner of Mr. Forward; whereas in the 
Captain there is an equal Senſe of Im- 
portance, but it is governed by a Sort of 
decent Reſerve, that ſtands in the Place 
of Modeſty : And then Mr. Forward 
can ſay a rude or even a ſhocking 


Thing, which the Captain never did nor 
can: And I am affured if he ſaw how 
ungraceful that Freecom is in himſelf, 
and 
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and how pleaſing the Captain's certain 
Decency z if he could fee that every 
body is in Pain for him, and that every 
body is eaſy while converſing with the 
other, he would himſelf turn Copyiſt in 
that Particular. : 

Loom. People are blind to their own 
Miſtakes, or perhaps, they take them 
for Excellencies : *Tis happy for us that 
we have both for the Compariſon, 

Miſs Faſb. Now give me leave to 
obſerve to you, that the Faults of the 
Captain's Character are Vanity and In- 
ſincerity. You ſee a Tincture of the 
Coxcomb in every Thing that comes 
from him, and he is ſo plauſibly civil, 
that no one will ſuppoſe him to mean 
any Thing by his Profeſſions. There are 
People who ſpeak well of every body, 
and conſequently whoſe good Word is 
not worth having; and in the ſame 
Manner, theſe humble Servants of all the 
World are ſuppoſed to be no body's 
Friends: If you would have your Civi- 

litie 
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fities take Place, you muſt be ſomewhat C. 
reſerved in the Uſe of them. And if 
you would have your Eaſe and Propri- 
ety of Expreſſion obtain you the Ap- 
plauſe of others, you muſt not let it be 
ſeen that it has too much of your 
own. 
_ Loom, All that this Lady has ſaid, is 
plainly right; and yet who would have 
ſuppoſed ſo much could have been learnt 
from Perſons ſo faulty in the whole, as 
both theſe Gentlemen are. I proteſt, 
that I am quite convinced all Miſs Fa- 
ſhion has mentioned as right in them, is 
worthy Imitation; and yet rather than be 
compleatly what either Mr. Forward or 
the Captain is, I would continue the 
rough thing I am. 

Book. Mr. Loom is certainly right, and 
yet from theſe two Perſons you have 
found the Way to give us Examples 
of almoſt every thing that is right. 

Miſs Faſh. You are not to wonder at 
this, for it is from theſe extravagant 
| People, 
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People, in thoſe Things where they are 
right, that Models of Imitation are gene 
rally to-be drawn. I ſhall have an Op- 
portunity of ſhe wing you ſometime at 
our Houſe, a Perſon who is more than 
ten thouſand ſuch as theſe the true fine 


Gentleman, and yet you would 
ſee to what it is owing, or hat 
Part of his Character to copy. When the 


ſeveral Particulars which go to the Com- 
poſition, are thus blended with one an- 
other, they make the beſt Aſſemblage, 
and offer what we admire; but they are 
too much melted down into one another, 
for our ſeparating any fer Imitation. 
Where they are mixed with conſpicuous 
Faults they are moſt eaſily ſeparated. 
Loom. Pray, Madam, is not this Gen- 
tleman an Exception to the Obſervation 
you made before, th:t you did not know 
of any cumpleat fine Gentleman. 
Miſs Fab. No; he is vaſtly more near 
the Character than either of theſe, but 
he is ſtill far from ir. He wants Spiric 
and 
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and Vivacity to give Life to the general 
Character; and he wants Knowledge to 
ſtamp the true Value upon his Gravity, 
With theſe Defects, however, he is pre- 
ferable a thouſand Times to ſuch as 
theſe, and perhaps I am the only Per- 
ſon i the World who diſtinguiſh any - 
chin efective in him. 
Book. I beg, Madam, you will give me 
Leave to ask, whether this be the Gen- 
tleman whom I. heard mentioned as if 
offering his Addreſſes to you? 

Miſs Faſpb. It is; but though I ap- 
prove him greatly, you heargne ſpeak of 
him without Rapture. They are not the 
Eyes of Love that ſee Defects which 
others overlook. To give you my true 
Senſe of him, I thick he deſerves more 
than I allow him: And I have often ac- 
cuſed myſelf of not conſidering him with 
the Reſpect I oughty and which I ſee 


paid him by others, and do not think 
too much. 


6 Book, 
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Book. What a Perplexi y in that De- 
claration ! But I have been told, the 
Heart ofa Woman is of all Things the 
moſt difficult to be underſtood. 

Miſs Faßb. When you have a Right 
to underſtand mine, perhaps, it will ap- 
pear leſs intricate; but People are going: 
we ſhall not get the Coach however this 
half Hour, and in the mean Time we'll 


mind who and who are together. Where 


is Lady Air? for Mr. F:rward is of our 
Party. 
Loom, I ſaw him this Moment; but 
is this the Time of knowing who and 
who are togetfſer more than any other? 

Miſs Faß. You will have an Inſtance 
of it preſently, in Mr. Forward, who 
knows at preſent that we came together. 

Book. O 1 underſtand you, Madam, 
and tis certainly ſo. People that came, 
will go together ; and tho' 'tis impoſ- 
ſible to obſcrve them as they come into 
the Room, it is eaſy to * it as they go 
out of it. 


Miſs 
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Miſs Faſh. Many of the Parties that 
come hither are compoſed of Husbands 
and their Wives, and Lovers and their 
Miſtreſſes; theſe ſeparate as ſoon as 
they enter the Place, and one joins one 
Party and the other another ; the Man 
goes off ſingle, the Lady keeps her Com- 
pany. Beſide theſe, there area Number 
of idle young Fellows that come hither 
alone, and are to fix themſelves to ſome 
Acquaintance to go home withal. 


Nothing of all this Attachment, or At- 


tempt to Attatchment, is ſeen while the 
Place is crouded, but towards the End 
of the Evening you ſee the People ga- 
thering to one another. The Husband 
that had been gallanting twenty different 
Women during the Courſe of the Night, 
comes with his ſober Face to his Wife; 
and the Coquet who had been giving 
herſelf Airs with fifty Fellows, goes 
Home in the Company of ſome one, 
whom nobody ever ſuſpected to be her 
Lover. One ſees by the Parties that 
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are together, what old Acouaintances are 
broken and what new ones are made; 
and it is a great Satisfaction to be let in- 
to all the News of the Town without the 
Pain of hearing any of the Slander. 

Boat. I ſee it all before me. Pray let 
us obſerve. a little; what, a Million of 
Things are loft to the Perſon who does 

not know how to direct his Obſervation. 
_ Miſs Faß. Mr. Loom, in what Part 
of the Town are. you to be ſet down ? 
Mr. Bokley is very near us I know. 

Loom. I am in your Way, Madam: 
if you'll be ſo obliging to drop me in 
Parliament-Street, I ſhall be within a 
few Doors of the Family where I ſup. 

Miſs Fab. Sir, if you pleaſe you ſhal! 
both ſet me down ; and then take care 
of one another, unleſs you ſup with us, 
Mr. Bookley; then we'll get out at home, 
and the Coach ſhall wait on Mr. Loom. 

For. And what Proviſion are you 
making for me, Madam; do I ſup with 


you, 
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you, or am I to be left in the Street ? But 
do what you will with Colin. 
Miſs Faſh. I was enquiring after you, 
Sir, but I thought Lady Air had ſeized 
upon you. I know nothing of your En- 


gagements, you know very well, Sir. 
I do.not make my Mamma's Parties. 


For. Faith, I forget whether I ſup 
with you or no, but I'll go home with 
you. 

Boot. How diſtaſteful, Mr. Loom, is 
this Gentleman's Familiarity, after the 
Conſideration we have been making on 
Behaviour. One does not know how 
much Things are wrong, till one has 
compared them with what is right. Ma- 
dam, ſhall we wait on you. | 
Miſs Faſp. You ſeem to forget the 
filent Lady that came with us, ſhe 
dropped the Party juſt now. I don't 
know whether ſhe did not join Lady 
Air; but I don't wonder that ſo buſy 
as we were in Converſation, you 

G 3 did 
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did not miſs one who took no Part 
in it. She's here. My Dear, are 
are you ready to go? We'll wait on 


rou. 
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PART III. 


Convers aTion III. 
On a Vifi. 
The Company ; Sir Samuel Faſvion, &c. 


Lady Air. CN.IR Samuel, you are 2 
Man of Worſhip, and 
will do ſomething by Way of Proceſſion ; 


but I am not among ſuch a Mob of 
G 4 Beaux 
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Beaux in my own Houſe here, that J 
don't know what to do with myſelf ; 
I hope Lady Faſhion will be here. I 
ſent Cards to more Women, but I think 
they don't care to come near-me, I ſhall 
have the cenforious World ſay preſently, 
that I keep Company only with the 
Men. | 

Ever. I fancy that will be the Caſe, 
Madam, whenever your female Ac- 
quaintance know Men are to be- here. 
They muſt be conſcious they ſhall not 
receive much Adoration, and they are 
Goddeffes that delight in Incenſe ; if 
they are not involved in Clouds of 
Praiſe, they never attend to the Sa- 
crĩfice. 

Fer. There's nothing a Woman hates 
ſo much as to ſit by and ſee another 
courted; and I ſuppoſe that muſt be 
the Caſe where your Ladyſhip was pre- 
ſent, if the Men were as numerous as an 
Army. You muſt not wonder they don't 
come to ſuch Parties, 


Beook. 
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Book. Sir Samuel, I obſerve, that here 
is the ſame Sentiment delivered by both 
theſe Gentlemen ; but with. what a dif- 
ferent Air it comes from them. The 
Captain's Manner of expreſſing it was 
delicate though affected. 

Sir Sam, My Couſin Forward is coarſe 
and common in his Speeches of Civility, 
though in other Parts of his Behaviour, 
where he is not too free, nobody is 
better. 

Lady Air. Protect me, Sir Samuel, 
they are overwhelming me with Com- 
pliments; I proteſt if you were not 
here I ſhould not have ventured to come 
down to them. | 

Sir Sam. O Madam, a married Mag 
is an old Woman upon all theſe Occa- 
fions. I remember when a Tye-Wig was 
as good a Protection to a Party of Girls 
in the Park as a Suit of Pinners. But 
Lady Faſhion will be here, and I believe 
my Daughter; in the mean Time, I 
don't think you have a great deal to 
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judge by myſelf, there is a thouſand 
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fear. Tou have ſtood the firſt Fire, 
and that I believe the Captain will tell 
you is the moſt alarming Part of an 
Engagement. 
Ever. 1 have not had the Honour of 
much Service, Sir Samuel; but if I may 


Times more Terrour in leading up the 
Men to the firſt Onſet, than in all the 
Fury of the Action. We underſtand 
that we have no Right to be in Con- 
cern about our Lives ; our Country has 
a Title to them; we have received her 
Pay a great while, and this is the Ser- 
vice for which it was granted. In this 
Light we have nothing to do with Fear; 
for every Man gives up his Life as ex- 
poſed to the Hazard, and if he eſcapes 
is fortunate.. But though a Man of Ho- 
nour is incapable of that cowardly 
Thought 5 ſtill as a Man he muſt feel 
the Terrors of the Scene which is en- 
ſuing, and as you have very juſtly ob- 

ſerved 
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ſerved all thoſe Terrors are in the firſt 
Motion. 

Sir Sam. This is — out of a 
Lady's Way, Lady Air, but you have 
Good-nature to make Allowances.. I 
led the Captain into it, and I love to 
hear a Man ſpeak well in the 2 
his Profeſſion. 

Book. I hope every Officer in the 
Britifþ Service thinks as this Gentleman 
does on this Subject: If it be fo, we 
have the moſt gallant Army in the 


World. I am very much unuſed to 


Compliments, Sir, for 1 have ſpent my 
Life in a Study ; but you have given me 
new Sentiments of the Gentlemen in the 
Service. 

Ever. Sir, you are very obliging; but 
we are all this while entertaining the Lady 
very oddly. 

Lady Air. Not at all odilly, Mr. 
Everywhere; I take Part in every civil 
Thing that is ſaid' to you, and I affure 
you, and that's ſaying very much, * 
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I ſhould have little Pleaſure in hearing 
myſelf complimented. So much good 
Senſe from a red Coat, and ſo much Ci- 
vility from a black one, are too uncom- 
mon Things to be paſſed over with In- 
attention; but I believe one may ac- 
count four it. I know you, Captain, had 
an excellent Tutor, and ſtudied hard be- 
fore you came into the World ; and that 
Gentleman has the Advantage of viſit- 
ing in the politeſt Family in Town. 

Sir Sam. I am ſorry Lady Faſbion. is 
not here to take her Part in the Com- 
pliment. 

Book, -I.am very proud to hear your 
Ladyſhip give ſo juſt an Account of 
that Part of Education, which is fo 
much neglected in general by the Gen- 
tlemen in the Service. For my own 
Part, I am too conſcious of my unpoliſh'd 
Deportment to take any Part in what 
your Ladyſhip is pleaſed to ſay, farther 
than the obſerving that civil Things ap- 
pear in a new Grace where there is a 
Merit 
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Merit to ſupport them ; which is cer- 
tainly the Caſe with the Family I have 
the Honour to viſit, and from whom I 
wiſh to form my Conduct. 

Sir Sam. Certainly we are a Set of 
the choiceſt People in the World that are 
got together here; but too much of 
this will be tireſome. I agree with Mr, 
Bookley in applauding your Ladyſhip's 
Reaſon for this Gentleman's particular 
Advantages. And I have often thought 
that it is a moſt unhappy Error, that 
thoſe who are intended for the Army 
are ſuppoſed to have little Occaſion for 
the Accompliſhments of Learning, 

Ever. 1 have very little to boaſt of 
Sir Samuel, with reſpect to myſelf in 
that particular; but I owe to the little 
I have read, and the juſt Notions that 
worthy Man who had the Care, of my 
Education gave me of it, an Opinion 
that of all the Roads of Life, the Ser- 
vier is that in which Reading may be of 
moſt Advantage. 


Book, 
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Book. How graceful, Sir Sammel, is 
this Gentleman's Modeſty in ſpeaking of 
himſelf : Miſs Faſhion has been accuſing 
him of ſome Faults 3 I wiſh ſhe had 
been here, ſhe would have declared ſhe 
injured him in all. 

Lady Air. I never heard you talk in 
this ſingular Manner before, Capt. Every- 
where; but ſo far as I am able to judge, 
it is extremely becoming. 

Ever. 1 have very ſeldom the good 
Fortune, Madam, to be in Company 
who are fit for ſuch Converſation ; but 
believe that Gentleman agrees with 
me. 
Book. I know no Leſſon ſo likely to 
inſpire worthy Sentiments as Example, 
and this is to be found no where ſo well 
as in Hiſtory ; nor are the greateſt to 
be found in any Hiſtory, except the an- 
tient. The Bravery of the old Heroes 
will inſpire, while their Condu& will in- 
ſtruct, the attentive Reader, who is in the 


ſame Courſe of Glory, and while he 
| . thinks 
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thinks he is only entertaining himſelf with 
what is paſt, he will be improving his 
Mind for all that is preſent and to come. 
The Succeſſes and the Diſadvantages 
which he ſees tobe the Conſequence of Con- 
duct and of Precipitancy, will raiſe his 
Eſteem for the one, and his Indignation 
againſt the other, more than a thouſand 
Admonitions: And inſtead of the little 
Experience of his own Life, he will have 
the Actions of two thouſand Years for 
his Inſtructors. 

For. Lady Air, while theſe grave Peo- 
ple are entertaining one another with 
their anti-diluvian Converſation, ſup- 
poſe I ſhould ſay ſome civil Things to 
you ? 

Sir Saw. Indeed, I think it Time, Cou- 
fin Forward. 

Lady Air. The worſt in the World, 
for they never could come with ſo ill a 
Grace, as when I am ſo much pleaſed 
with what I hear from others. The Captain 
is a Favourite with all the Ladies, ſo 

that 
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that my looking favourably upon him 
is no Miracle; but I aſſure you I have 
heard that grave Gentleman with great 
Satisfaction. We overlook many Things 
merely becauſe we don't underſtand them. 
I ſhall chink better both of a Scholar 
and a Soldier as long as L live, for what 
I have heard this Afternoon. 

Servant. Sir William Civil, my Lady. 

Lady Air. To the Ground, your Ser- 
vant, ſweet Sir Villias; what unknown 
World has bcen honoured theſe ten 
Months with your Reſidence? No Ra- 
nelagh! no Vauxhall ! no Route]! no 
Park ! no nothing at all, ſweet Knight. 
I have died to look upon you. 

Sir William. O you affected Creature 
but I have indeed, been in a World that is 
quite ſtrange to you, the World of 
Contemplation ; and would you know 
the Way I was in, it is ſo very near 
the World of Melancholly, that I hope 
you will never get into it. 


Ever. 
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Zver. Sir William Civil and melan- 
cholly! what can have made ſuch a Com- 
bination? 

Sir William. I don't know that I ever 
was merry Capt. Everywhere; but I have 
no Right to entertain the Company up- 
on a Subject that his been ſo far from 
agreeable to myſelf: You named the 
public Places, Lady Air, has any body 
been there lately, for I have abſolately 
left them the laſt Month or .two ? 

For. The ſame Faces, Sir William, 
that always ſhew themſelves there. The 
Pictures upon the Seats are not more con- 
ſtant, and I wiſh I could ſay the mov- 
ing Figures were half ſo entertaining. 

Lady Air. You are ſevere, Mr. For- 
ward, don't you recollect that we have 
ſometimes made a Part of them. Your- 
ſelf ſure had a Title to more of your 
Reſpect. 

Fer. I did not talk of thoſe who were 
ſometimes, but thoſe who were always 
there; beſide, Sir William, you ſee, had 
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no Concern in the Compliment, and if 


we except your Ladyſhip, I don't know, 
that the reſt of us made any Exception 


to the general Rule. 
Sir William. I have called often at 


your Door, Sir Sammel, but I have been 
ſo unfortunate never to find the Family, 
at leaſt never to find all the Family at 
Home. 

Sir Sam. I believe you'll ſce us all to- 
gether preſently : I am very ſorry, Sir 
William, you have made your Viſits at 
Times ſo unfortunate to us; but Lady 
Faſbion and my Daughter promiſed to 
be here this Evening. 

Sir William. I am very unhappy in 
my Endeavours to make myſelf agree- 
able to that Lady. 

Sir Sam. I will not pretend to deter- 
mine on ſo nice a Subject. Sincerely, 
Sir Mi ham, I ſhall think her ſtrangely in 
the Wrong if ſhe is blmd to your Pre- 
tenſions : You are ſenſible that you have 
more than my Approbation; you have 

my 
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my Wiſhes. I ſhall think my Family 
honoured in your Alliance, and cannot 
doubt my Daughter's Happineſs in it. 
But I have nothing more to give you 
than my good Wiſhes. He deſerves to 
be miſerable himſelf, who would influ- 
ence a Child by his Authority, where her 
own Inclination is the ſole Means to give 
her Happineſs. 

Sir William. You are the beſt of Fa- 
thers. I honour you, Sir Samue !: far 
from blaming you. ; 

Sir Sam. Sir William, I have the beſt 
-of Daughters. Were there any Danger 
of my Child's making an unworthy 
Choice, while ſhe declined what I thought 
for her Advantage, I ſhould add to the 
Tenderneſs, a little of the Authority of 
the Parent; but while I am confident 
that if ſhe declines what I think well of, 
ſhe will not prefer to it what I ſhall 
judge to be amiſs; I think there is no 
room for my Authority, and that there 
can be no Occafion for my Admonition. 

Sir 
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Sir William. Moſt generous and diſin- 
- tereſted of Men. I approve and ap- 
plaud every Part of your Determination. 
I would not owe the Conſent of the Per- 
ſon on whoſe continued Contentment 
with her Situation my own Happineſs 
muſt entirely depend, to any but her- 
Sir Sam. In that, as in every thing elſe, 
Sir Y/illiam, you merit her Conſent. I 
can ſee no Cauſe for which ſhe ſhould re- 
fuſe it to you. | 
Sir /ilkiam. I dread to ask you one 
A 
Perſon the eſteem 
Sir Sam. Not to my Knowledge, Sir, 
TICS and. 3-208 Bom is 
nothing of which I could be more ſure, 


„ 
did. 


Sir William. Shall I a little 
farther, Sir Samuel, upon your Friend- 
ſhip; for in Sincerity my is 
perfectly dependant on it. You have | 

| aſſured 
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aſſured me you do not know of any 
other Perſon ſhe has thought of, Will 
you ask her ? 

Sir Sam. Moſt readily; there is a na- 
tural Reſerve on this Occaſion in her 
Temper, and I honour her and love 
her for it. In my own firm Opinion 
this is all there is againſt you ; if there be 
any Thing ſhe diſapproves in you, tho' 
I cannot imagine this to be the Caſe, you 
muſt pardon the Follies of- a Sex natu- 
rally led by Fancy rather than by Reaſon; 
but you ſhall know of it. As to a Pre- 
ference given to any other, I cannot ſup- 
poſe poſſible; but if ſhe have, before ſhe 
koew you, thought of any other, or 
whatever be the Occaſion, ſo far as I can 


diſcover, you ſhall know it. - 

Sir William. I thank you from my 
Soul; it is like the reſt of your Conduct. 
Sir Samwel ; the open Generofity of th: 
Friend, and the reaſonable Tenderneſs 


of the Father, ſhew themſelves alike in 
all you ſay. 


For. 
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For. Sir, I am very ſerious in what 


I have been ſaying, and I think I have 
a Right to be uneaſy about it. 


Ever. Mr. Ne hid is the worſt | 


Opportunity in the World to ſpeak of 
it. 


For. Sir, if it's a bad Opportunity 
for me to ſpeak about it, it's a bad Op- 
pertunity for your doing it; and I 
ſay it again, I have Reaſon to be un- 
eaſy. 

Sir William. Something's amiſs here. 
Mr. Forward, ſure you forget youſelf 
ſtrangely to ſpeak fo loudly in a Lady's 
Hearing. Capt. Everywhere ! 


Ever. I ſhould be very ſorry, Sir, 


if you had Occaſion to ſay any Thing 
of that kind to me. I think he is very 
much in the wrong, and | told him ſo. 
We may talk of our private Affairs at 
any Time; I have no defire to inter- 
rupt the Harmony of a Company about 
it, 


Lady 
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Lady Air. For my Part, I never met 
with any thing of this kind before, nor 
ever have been ſo aſtoniſhed. I beg, 


Sir, you will ſet this Matter right between 


them. | 

Sir William. Captain, pray give me 
leave; Lady Air has given me her Com- 
mands to make up this Miſunderſtand- 
ing. What is it about, Mr, Forward ? 

Ever. Sir William, you will be plea- 
ſed to conſider my Situation. The Cauſe 
muſt be very clear, where any Man in 


the Service makes up a Difference. 


Lady Air. Mr. Forward, I deſire you 
will have ſome Reſpect to my Houſe 
You have behaved monſtrouſly, don't 
add to it. 

For, Madam, I am very ſenſible of my 
Faultz but I don't know that it could 
have been prevented. Nor to confeſs the 
Truth, do I ſee how it can be accom- 
modated. - 

Lady Air. Heaven and Farth Sir 
Samuel Faſhion, I am out of my Senſes! 
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a Diſpute at my Houſe and myſelf the 
Occaſion of it. I would not for the 
Univerſe ! What ſhal' I do Sir Samuel. 

Sir Sam. O don't be diſcouraged, Ma- 
dam, there will be no Harm. People 
that are ſo open in their Animoſities as 
to draw others to interfere, and find it 
ſo difficult to accommodate them when 
that is undertaken, never will do one 
another any Harm. 

Sir William. 1 can make nothing our 
between them. For Heaven's Sake, Ma- 
dam, what has occaſioned all this Un- 
caſineſs. 

Lady Air. J proteſt to you I cannot 
tell. Mr. Forward 1 believe was diſ- 
pleaſed at the Captain's touching my 
Hand, and the Captain took it ill that he 
ſhould take any Notice of it. 

Sir William. Madam, pray give me 
leave to ask you, which do you think 
was moſt to blame. 

Lady Air. For my part, I think one 
was as much in the wrong as the other. 


Sir 
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Sir William. Dear Capt. Everywhere, 
this is nothing to be uneaſy about : Mr. 
Forward, you have nothing to take 
amiſs nor this Gentleman upon my Ho- 
nour. There 1s no Diſpute between 
you. Let the Lady make up your Dif- 
terence. | 

For. I ſhall not give the Captain Op- 
portunity to ſay yes firſt, to that Pro- 
poſal. 

Ever. I cannot diſobey Lady Air in 
any thing. 

Lady Air. Then I tell you you are 
a Couple of ſilly Fellows, and I com- 
mand you to be as good Friends as you 
uſed to be. 

Sir William. Capt. Everywhere is it 
made up? Mr. Forward is all for- 
gotten ? 

Both. As much as if it had never 
happened. 


Servant, Lady Faſhion, and Miſs 
Faſhion. 


H | Lady 
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Lady Faſo. You'll pardon us, 
dear Lady Air. - 4 or ip 
where it was impoſſible to avoid it 3 
but I need not tell you that there are 
Houſes out of which it is not eaſy to 
get, if one's Foot is once within them. 

Miſs Fafh. Burt that is not all, there 
is another Excuſe, and I am ſure Lady 
Air's Good-nature will allow it all its 
Weight. We have been making a firſt 
Vifit, and it was in the City, ſo that you 
won't wonder, Madam, we could not 
get quite ſo ſoon away: but we have 
been ' ſerving the Cauſe of a worthy 
Lover. 
Lady Air. You make me bluſh to 
ſuppoſe Apologies could be neceſſary 
here, 

Miſs Fas. But I muſt tell you, dear 
Lady Air. You ſaw a young Perfon 
the other Evening with us at Ranelagh, 
. Lady Air. I remember him, a pretty 
modeſt looking young Man, with the 
. Appearance of a Merchant. 


Mifs 
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MI FAG. I ſhould not doubt your 
Ladyſhip's Diſcernment; he is indeed a 
Citizen, and he is a Lover, the plaineſt 
beſt meaning Man in the World, we 
bave found the Way to viſit in his Miſ- 
trels's Family, and have prepared 
for his introducing himſelf. 

Sir William. Is it poſſible, Madam, 
that plain well meaning, and honeſt Sin. 
cerity can recommend a Man in your 
Eye to the Conſideration of another, and 
yet have no Effect upon yourſelf. How 
is it you can think thus differently. 

Miſs Faß. It is impoſſible for me 
to ſpeak, Sir Filliam, upon this Subject. 
I wiſh I could prevail with you to talk 
upon fome other. 

Sir William. 1 ſhould be ſorry when 
I have the Honour to ſpeak with you, 
to have one thing in my Heart, and 
another upon my Tongue. 

Book. I took great Part in Mr. 
Loom's Diſtreſs ; I am vaſtly happy to 
hear that you have ſucceeded for him ; 
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but how ſhould it be otherwiſe when you 
undertook his Cauſe. 

Sir Villiam. Would it were poſſible 
that any Eloquence could affect upon 
you, Madam, what it is fo eaſy for yours 
to affect upon others: is there a Poſſi- 
bility ? but 1 am in the wrong, and I en- 
treat your Pardon. Whatever you make 
me ſuffer, I have no Right to give you 
Pain; and I know that in preſſing you 
upon a Subject on which you do not 
chuſe to ſpeak, and, on which I ſhould 
tremble to hear you if you did ; I am 
only adding to my own Anxiety, and 
making the greateft Breach upon Good- 
manners. I ſee you will not anſwer me; 
but, pray, Madam, pardon me. 

Bock. This is the Gentleman you 
'ſpoke of. I am concerned for him; and 
I tremble for myſelf. What a Word has 
eſcaped me? tut you did not attend 
to it. 
Miſs Fab. If you will credit me, Sir 
Wil'iam, no Situat:on can be at this Mo- 

| ment 
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ment ſo painful as mine. Your Civi- 
lities accuſe me, and yet I am not to 
blame in giving up your Claim to my 
Anſwer; you ſhould demand it, but that 
I have nothing to ſay, If it can add 
any Thing to ſuch a Character as yours, 
to know that it appears to me one of 
the beſt and moſt valuable in the World, 
you have that Teſtimony : And though 
it may look forc'd, to ſpeak ſo much 
in your hearing, thoſe who knaw me 
will aſſure you, I never mention you 
otherwiſe when you are not preſent. 

Sir William. Madam, I know not how 
either to be ſilent or to anſwer you; 
what an ACt is this, of adding to a Man's 
Affliction by your Kindneſs. | 

Miſs Faſb. If 1 ſtop here, I ſay too 
little; if I ſpeak one Word more I ſay 
too much. To be ſilent after this, would 
be to fay you have my Eſteem ; and 
if it were natural to expect its growing 
up to other Thoughts. This were un- 
juſt to you and to myſelf. Sir William, 
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Iwill ſpeak to you as I ought, with that 
Freedom which becomes my own Cha- 
racer and yours; and though perhaps it 
is not common for a Woman to ſpeak at 
all on ſuch Occaſions, I am convinced I 
ought. 

Sir William. I am eager to hear you, 
Madam, and yet I could almoſt wiſh you 
to be ſilent; but there is nothing you 
can ſpeak I ought not to be glad. of 
hearing, - 

Book. Although unconcerned, what a 
Part do I take in this Converſation. 

Miſs Faß. I ſhall not be aſhamed to 
own, that my Father has told me, I am 
honoured with your good Opinion. [I 
hope I ſhall always hold that Place in 
your Thoughts, for I am ſure that may be, 
without one farther Sentiment. He tells 
me you have wiſhed to ſpeak to me 
on a Subject of the greateſt Conſe- 
quence; I underſtand this to be the great- 
eſt Compliment which it is poſſible a 
Man can pay a Woman, when the Ad- 

vantage 
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but I muſt make yeu this Acknowkdg- 
ment, and decline all Thought of it. E 
beg you. will believe me, for I am very 
ſerious in telling you, that I believe 
whenever you ſhall marry, the Lady 
who receives your Hand will be a very 
happy Wife: But, Sir, ſuch is the Cap- 
nice which governs Women, that, par- 
dom I have taken, were I to think of 
entering on another State of Life, with 
all this Senſe of your Deſervings which 
I truly have, I don't know, that you 
would be the immediate Choice: Nay, 
though it will look rude and mon- 
ſtrous, I muſt add, I am convinced 
you would not. All I can add to thig 
is, that I do not at this Time entertain 
any Thought of being otherwiſe than as 
Lam; and that I beg of you to receive 
this almoſt indecent Declaration, as nat 
the Effect of Choice, but forc'd from 
me by the Senſe I entertain of your 
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Worth ; and as a Truth which I am 
aſhamed to own, and yet which you 
have a Right to know. | 

Sir William. Still, Madain, you con- 
tinue as you at the firſt ſet out, adding 
to the Pain of loſing you, the Ad- 
dition of knowing more and more 
the Value of what I was ambitious to 
have poſſeſſed. What can he ſay who 
is conſcious he ought to give up every 
Thought of you from what you have 
faid ; and yet whom every Word you 
have ſpoken makes more incapable of 
quitting you. 

Lady Air. You are ſtrangely grave 
in that Corner. Mr. Bookley, you are 
mute. Miſs Faſbion, is it a Rule that 
every body who is in love with you 
is to be the moſt ſorrowful Man in the 
World ? 

Sir William. Indeed, Lady Air, I be- 
lieve you have ſpoke the moſt certain 
Truth that ever has been uttered. 


For, 
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For. A pretty Character, my pretty 
Couſin: why you deſign to be married 
don't you? And who do you ſuppoſe 
will ever venture to fall in love with you 
after ſuch a Decleration ? 

Lady Foſb. Fie, Couſin Forward, 
Miſs Faſtbion has a great deal of Good. 
nature, elſe ſhe would have a Right to 
be very angry with you. 

Lady Air. He's the beſt Friend ſhe 
ever had in her Life. Come, Come, my 
dear Miſs Faſhion, I am unmarried ag 
well as you, and I don't know that any 
particular Perſon has a Right to ſuppoſe 
he is at all nearer having me, becauſe I 
ſay that neither I, nor I believe any Wo- 
man elſe, defires to be unmarried all her 
Life. This Reſerve makes Fools of 
us all. Throw it off my dear, and be 
like other People. 

Miſs Faß. Diffarent People, dear La- 
dy Air, I ſee underſtand the ſame Thirg 
different Ways. I don't know that I am 
more right than your Lady ſhip, upon 
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this Head, but certainly I think very 
differently of it. Of all Things in the 
World I look upon it to be the laſt to 
treat Judicroufly in ones | 
Lady Air. People 1 fre do view the 
ſame Thing very differently ; for Deuce 
take me if | think there is any Subject 
in the World that ſo il becomes a grave 


Countenance. 
Sir William. And you imagine, Lady 
Air, that the laughing Lover is more 


like to be ſucceſsful : But I ought to 
2 for ſpeaking 
in this Manner. 

Lady Air. To ſpeak from what I 
know of myſelf, certainly. 
Ever. I am apt to believe her Lady ſhip 
ſpealts the genera] Senſe of the Sex on 
an Exception. 

Way to a Lady's Heart, than Capt. 


Everywhere, except it be the gallant Mr. 
Forward there. I will reſt it for my 
Parr 
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Part upon their Opinion, what ſay you. 
Gentlemen? What is the beſt Way to 
engage a Lady's good Opinion? 

Sir William. O. Lady Air, I beg to 
enter an Exception; we ore talking of 
two Thing: quite different from. one. 
another. I believe it is very. poſſible to 
have a Lady's good Opinion, and yet to 
be at. an abſolute Diſtance from her 
Heart. And I fancy. one of thoſe Gen« 
tlemen will join with us, that it-is- poſſi- 
ble to have a Lady's Heart, and yet to- 
be at a Diſtance from her good Opinion, 
Perhaps alſo your. Ladyſhip will join in 
that Obſervation. 

Lady Air. Why to ſpeak like a very? 
Woman, that is, to ſpeak without Diſ-- 
guiſe what it is not to one's Advantage 
you ſhould hear, I muſt confeſs to you, 
= I have always found my Heart in 
leaſt Danger, where my Judgment haas 
been moſt ſtrongly attacked ;. but I: 
would not have my Opinion be ſup- 
poſed the Standard of all other People. 

H 6. KH 
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I have declared my Senſe of the Matter; 


and now, Gentlemen, who are here pre- 
ſent, if there were a Lover among you, 
would he take this for an Indignity or 
for a Compliment, 

Ever. For my own Part, Madam, I 
ſhould be contented to have your Heart 
any Way, and I ſhould be apt to flat- 
. ter myſelf, that when I had got ſo much 
of you, all the reſt would follow. 

Fer. I ſuppoſe it is my Turn to ſpeak 
next. But I truly don't know what to 
ſay. I wiſh your Ladyſhip would give 
me your Heart to try. 

Lady Air. Sir William Civil, I muſt 
have your Opinion. . 

Sir William. There are very few 
Things, Madam, I ſhould wiſh to pur- 
chaſe, at the Expence of being deſpifed 
by the Perfon from whom I obtained 


them. I muſt confeſs, that if I were 
put to the Choice, I believe 1 ſhould pre- 
fer the good Opinion of the Perſon I 
ves without her Heart, ſooner than 

her 
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her Heart with a Contempt of me, and 
a Senſe that I did not deſerve it. But 1 
am afraid I make an odd Declaration in 
this for a profeſſed Lover. | 
Lady Air. Not at all; 1 am not the 
graveſt or the wiſeſt of Womankind, 
but I think. you would be more likely 
to get both from me than either of the 
others. 

Book. A very fair Declaration, Sir 
William; moſt People would purſue their 
Fortune. 

Sir William. You are the laſt Man in 
the World, Sir, whoſe Advice I ſhould 
ask on this Occaſion. Your Ladyſhip 
knows with what Security, you talk to 
me thus. 

Sir Sam. But as your Ladyſhip have 
given ſo frankly your Sentiments, as to 
the gaining a Lady's Heart; and theſe 
Gentlemen who find have both of them 
Pretenſions to your own, do not ſeem to 
be ſurprized at them; I ſhould be glad 

| to 
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to hear the Methods they judge beſt for 
the obtaining it. 

Lady Air. I beg my Heart may be 
put out of the Queſtion, and then let 
them go on as ſoon a1 they pleaſe. 

Sir Saw. Mr. Forward, you are a 
Man of Gallantry, and a Friend to all 
the World. You have ſucceeded many 
a Time in this arduous Tazk, and you 
would wiſh others to ſucceed ; pray give 
us your Opinion of the beſt Method of 
winning this glorious Prize. I am very 
diſintereſted myſelf, but there are thoſe 
preſent, who will be very glad to hear, I 
am affured. 

Sir William; You imagine there are 
more than one 20 Situation, Sir 
Somucl ? 

Sir Sem, Indeed, Sir Willien, I be- 
lieve ſo. 

Sir Nilas. I believed ſo before, now 
* no more than a Belicf of 


Sir . 
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Sir Sam. Tou are graver than 1 had 
any Thought of making you. Upon 
my Word, what I ſpoke was at Ran- 
dom. I am the Confidant of no Man's 
Paffion in the World but yours. 

Sit Wilkam. I ah ſatisfied. Mr. For- 
werd, you remember the Requeſt that 
was made to you. I beg your Parden 
that whar Sir Samus and I were ſpeak- 
ing of interrupted you. I beg you will 
proceed, and give fo uſeful a Leſſon for 
the general Benefit. 

For. Why then my Opinion may be 
delivered in a very few Words. When 
a Mar in love with a Lady who knows 
the World, and who has Senſe and Spi- 
rit enough to be worth having, why the 
bolder he is in his Attacks the ſooner 
hel} carry the Fortreſs. I have heard of 
your long Sieges, and Terms, and Ca- 
pitulations z bur I have ſeldom met with 
any good Account of them, Some more 
powerful Forces have raiſed the Siege 
in, the mean Time, or the Governor has 
inſiſted 
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inſiſted on ſuch Terms, that the Town 
was not worth having ; that has been the 
general End of what I have ſeen in this 
Way. But to the daring every Thing 
is eaſy. You are a Soldier, Capt. Every- 
where, have not you found that Peo- - 
ple generally yield to what they think 
it is impoſſible to withſtand ? Raſhneſs 
often ſtands in the Place of Courage, 
and People are frighted who never would 
be conquered; be bold and proſper, 
that's the Motto of my Arms; what ſay 
you, Lady Air ? 

For Women born to be controut d. 
Stcop to the Forward and the Bold. 
How ſhould a Fellow expect a Lady to 
have a good Opinion of him, when he 
has not a good Opinion of - himſelf : Or 
with what Face can he demand her Con- 
ſent, (for no Man ever obtained that by 
begging it,) when he ſuppoſes it would 
Weakneſs in her to give it. I would be 
have every Man attempt a Woman that 
iz above him; but I would have him 
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make her ſuppoſe by his Conduct, that 
he thinks himſelf at leaſt worthy of her: 
If ſhe cares a Pin for him ſhe will eaſily 
enough be brought to entertain the ſame 
good Opinion of him that he harbours 
of himſelf: And ſhe will be much more 

likely to give her Conſent, when ſhe 
thinks he does her an Honour in accept · 
ing it. There's my Creed in Love, and 
I'll ſtand to the Truth of it. Probatum 
eſt. Experto crede Roberto. But I beg 
Pardon for talking Latin before the La- 
dies. Let me look once in thoſe myſte- 
rious Eyes, Lady Air, and I'll ſoon tell 
whether F am right or not. 

Lady Air. Go you, wild Creature : 
This a Scheme of Love indeed! fie, fie, 
I have nothing to ſay to you. 

For. That is, you think me the im- 
pudenteſt Fellow in the Univerſe: would 
any Man wiſh a better Recommen- 
dation ? Captain, we are to have your 

Opinion: Nay, no Backwardneſs, 
I have ſet ydu the Example. 


Ever 
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Evir. Why then I muſt confeſs, it is 
in all Reſpecta contrary to yours. I 
mean, that a Lady worth purſuing will 
not in my Opinion be obtained any other- 


wiſe, than by an exactly contrary Me- 
thod. If ſhe were a Chamber- 
maid, or the Daughter of ſome. hot eſt 
country Farmer, I fancy you would get 
ber Submiſſion, for don't call it her 
Conſent, ſooner than I ſhould ; but give 
me a Perſon of Conſideration and Under - 
ſtanding, one who. bas Rank and Merit 
to diſtinguiſh ber 3 or in very few. 
Words, les us have a Lady Ai for the 


Prize, and I am aſſured my Arms will 
be victorious. 


Sir. Wilkam. You ſet out gloricuſly 
Capt. Everywbere Perſeverance, and 
Succeſs. : 

Ever. That, Sir, is my Method. 
You give me Honour in diſtinguiſh- 
ing it. 

Miſs Fab. We are like to improve here 
this is a moſt. notable Conteſt, 


Si 
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Sir William. Alas, Madam, you tri- 
fle when you ſay ſo. Theſe are not the 
Arts that can wm your Approbation. 
For Heaven's Sake are there any that 
could effect it. 

Miſs Feſh. No Arts moſt certainly; 
but indeed, Sir lian, it will be to 
both our Intereſts never to ſpeak upon this 
Subject again. 

Six Sam. My Dear, what are you fo 
grave about? You interrupt the Captain. 
My Coufin Forwerd had a fair Hear- 
ing, pray do this Side equal Juſtice. A 
notable Conteſt, Mr. Bookley, is it not ? 

Book. Afax and Ulyſſes diſputing for 
the Armour of ' Achilles. I wiſlr it does 
not take the ſame Turn : You remem- 
ber the Story, Madam: the Poet tells 
us Eloquence prevait'd over the Suffi- 
ciency and Pride of and of Me- 
rit. You will not bluſh to be fo con- 
quered, Mr. Forward. I have given 


you a good Apology. ' 


Far 
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For. Had Lady Air been to decide in 
that Diſpute, ſhe would have given a 
different Deciſion. You Men of Learn- 


ing are very often out, but never ſo much 
as when you meddle with theſe Matters. 


Sir William, what think you of a Man's 
comparing ſuch Judges, I ſay nothing of 
the Diſputants; but to draw an Exam- 
ple for a fine Lady from a Set of greaſy 
Soldiers. But Captain I interrupt you, 
and faith I dont want to prejudice the 
Jury. Go on, I won't ſay go on and 
proſper, for I no more wiſh that than 
fear it. 

Lady Air. Proceed, dear Captain, ne- 
ver mind that ſufficient Creature, pro- 

Ever. You ſee, Sir, Modeſty has al- 
ready ohtained a Sanction, that never was 
given to Arrogance. The Lady ſees 
I want Support and Encouragement, and 
ſhe has given it already. Is not this 
Preſage againſt you. 


For, 
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For. O vaſtly, to be ſure. You know 
a great deal of the Sex by ſuppoſing it. 
' Go on, Sir, we beſeech you, 

Ever. Then, Sir, I am to obſerve, 
that you ard I ſeem to have taken one 
another's Part in this Matter; but it is 
not the Habit makes the Monk, nor the 
red Coat the Soldier. You are the Ge- 
neral truſting all to Storm; I am the 

Council having the Merit of the Cauſe 
and pleading; but we are declaring our 
Sentiments as Men, not as the Soldier or 
the Council. You ſay you would at- 
tack a Woman's Heart, by making 
yourſelf firſt a Maſter of her high Opi- 
nion; and that to bring her to conſent to 
| you, you would talk like a Man who 
deſerved a greater Conqueſt, Sir, mak- 
ing Lady Air the Subject, no Man could 
deſerve a greater, becauſe there is none 
ſuch. I leave you to talk at Random, 
and in general Terms; but were I, and 
it is a pretty Thing enough to ſpeak in 
Way of Suppoſition, did the whole 
Hap- 
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Happineſs of my Life, and does it not? 
depend upon the obtaining Lady Air, 
I ſhould ſuppeſe no Diſtance too great, 
no Humility too much, nor any Aſſi- 
duity too long, I ſhould ſuppoſe a For- 
treſs of ſuch Worth not to be attempted 
by a raſh Aſſault z but every Step to 
be in Method and with Secuity. 1 
ſhould glory in every Inch of Ground 
by which I advanced ; and as there are 
Arts in War, to thoſe alone I ſhould be 
for truſting the Succeſs of ſuch an im- 
portant Enterprize. To bring it to the 
general Conſideration, he is but half a 
Lover who does not ſuppoſe his Miſ- 
treſs to be all that chis Lady is; and 
therefore this is the Method he will na- 
turally uſe to gain his Point. I am ſorry 
to obſerve ſo harſh a Circumſtance, but 
according to this Rule, and it is what I 
think holds. univerſally; far from deſerv- 


ing to ſucceed, (and no Man will ſuceeed 
with a Lady of Merit who does not de- 
ſerve it) he is not a Lover. The Man 
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clared myſelf moſt favourably concern- 
ing her, I would be the Man of all the 
World of whom ſhe thought moſt fa- 
vourably: for it is a Rule, and a moſt 
infallible one, that all the Merit one gives 
to another which is not deſery'd, is in 
return given to ourſelves, whether we 

- deſerve it or not. | | 

Lady Air, Very well; n r 
is there any more of this ? Pray give us 
all of it. 

Every. I would God out what were 
the Faults ſhe moſt diſliked, and I would 
avoid them the moſt ftriftly ; nay, if 
there were any Virtues ſhe diſliked, I 
would avoid them too. The Lover 
| ſhould be with his Miſtreſs, as the Au- 
thor ought to be with the Public: Tis 
ridiculous in either to juſtify what they 
are indlined to condemn z and inſtead 
of Right and Wrong, both are to eſta- 
bliſh their Opinion. Of all Faults I 
| vould avoid Jealouſy, or ifI found even 
ſo much of it unavoidably in my Diſ- 

poſition 
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poſition, of all Things I would endea- 
vour the moſt carefully to hide it. Of 
all good Qualities I could the moſt affect 
Good-nature, and the leſs I had of it in 
my Compoſition, the more eager would 
I be in my Pretence to it. I would af- 
fet every Thing that could make me 
_ agreeable to her, and if long Affectation 
did not make them all natural, why it 
would be Time enough to drop the Pre- 
tence when I was married, and when it 
would not be her Intereſt to quarrei 
with me. This, Sir, is my Senſe of the 
general Way to obtain a Woman's Heart, 
and I have delivered it only as general : 
to derive from it the particular Conduct 
of the Man who ſhould pretend to Lady 
Air, for that is I ſuppoſe the Applica- 
tion 3 it is only that he be in Reality 
what it is ſo much the Intereſt of the 
others to pretend. The Task of a Lo- 
ver, when the Lady is of this Rank in 
the Situation he is in the moſt advan- 
I tageous: 
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tageous ; if he have good Qualities they 
will recommend him, and the Conduct 
he is to obſerve requires little Study; 
true Politeneſs; and unaffected Good- 
humour will-go a greatWay. Tf he have 
many bad Qualities he muſt have more 
Affectation. But in this Caſe the very 
Pretence is in ſome Degree a Virtue, and 
he will have nothing to affect but Virtues. 
He muſt pretend to be a much better 
Man than he is: Is there any Diſadvan- 
tage in this? And I am ſorry to add for 
the concluding Obſervation, that who- 
ever makes this Attempt, will find her 
_ Ladyſhip ſo long in winning, that he will 
have Time to continue the Affectation till 
it grows into Reality. This is one of 
the Advantages that attend courting a 
Woman of Merit. A Man finds ſo ma- 
ny good Qualities neceſſary, that I am 
afraid in general many of them muſt be 
pretended to recommend him: He will 
ſee the Eſteem of the World riſe juſt ih 
Proportion te that of the Lady, and 

| even 
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even if he ſhould not obtain her, in the 
End, he will have become a better Man 
by the Attempt, and will honour her 
although he loſe her. 

Sir Sam. I am filent till 1 luer your 
Ladyſhip's Determination. 

Lady Air. Why if it were not that 
I have no Thought of either of the Fel- 
lows, they have drawn their Arguments 
ſo cloſe to their imaginary Addreſſes, that 
it would be impoſſible for me to anſwer 
at all. But as I deſire this Company will 
do me the Juſtice to remember, that 1 
have no Sort of Regard for either one or 
the other, I may with great Frankneſs 
ſpeak my Opinion. 

Sir Vil iam. We are your Witneſſes. 

Sir Sam. In the Name of Wonder, 
now, on whoſe Side are you about to 
declare yourſelf. 
Lady Air. Indeed, Sir Samuel on nei- 
ther Side. I ſhall do you both the Juſ-- 
tice, Gentlemen, to allow that I believe 
you have declared your real Sentiments. 


L 2 Miſs 
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Miſs Faſo. It would be unjuſt in the 
greateſt Degree, to doubt that: their Prac- 
tice ſhews it. 

Lady Air. You ſee, Gentlemen, how 
that Lady joins with me ; ſo that Tam 
not partial in the Deciſion. Your good 
Opinion -of yourſelf therefore, Mr. For- 
word, is quite natural. The valuable 
Qualities you boaſt, you believe you poſ- 
ſels; and on the other Part, your Hu- 
mility, Captain, is aſſumed, as his Arro- 
gance is real, Thus ftands the Caſe up- 
en your own Confeſſion, He ſhews a 
vaſt many bad Qualities which he poſ- 
ſcfles ; and you pretend to a great many 
good ones, which do not at all belong to 
vou. I cannot help thinking you both 
very bad Pleaders in your own Cauſe. 
Had one of you been ſilent, I might 
poſſibly have ſuppoſed his Inſolence put 
on, and had the other of you held his 
Tongue I might have fancied the Humi- 
lity of the other real: If you will believe 


= when you wiſh to ſucceed, you muſt 
" keep 
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keep your own Secrets. I don't know 
whether you have ever done me the Ho- 
nour to think of. me in earneſt; for Mr. 


erward,. your ready Freedom would 
ſay to whether you did or not; and your 
Civility, Captain, would pretend it whe- 
ther or not you had any Meaning ; bur,, 
if you had you may be very ſure whar 
muſt have been the Fate of your Pre- 
tenſion, I ſuppoſe this only. the Gal- 
lantry of one, and the Politeneſs of the 
other; ſo that I have no abſolute Con- 
cern in the Matter, but am only to give 
my Determination: which is this, thac 
there is one Quality you have both omit- 
ted in your Character of a Lover, and 
which is worth all you have named, that 
is Sincerity. When you are inclined to 
pay your Addreſſes in earneſt, know this, 
for it is the moſt important Thing you 
can be told ; if you ſhould attempt with- 
out it, all your Reſolution and all your 
Artifices will come to nothing. I have 
always ſcen, Mr, Forward, that your Ar- 


13 
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rogance and good Opinion of yourſelf 
was real, and that your Civility, my moſt 
xolite Captain, was pretended : This 


Opportunity does no more than put it 
in my Way to tell you both my Mind 
and I am very glad you hear it. 


For. Madam, 1 thank you in the 


Name of both; Captain, give me your 


Hand, how do you do after this? Pray 
what was the Sum of the Harangue, was 
it not that Sincerity was the beſt Virtue 
a Lover could poſſeſs; and did nor ſhe 


ſay the next Moment that I was the very | 


Thing I feemed. Come, I think this is 


a pretty friendly Declaration ; ſhe muſt 
have had as much Impudence as myſelf, 


to have gone any farther before this Com- 
pany. 


Ever. I give you Joy, Sir, of your 


Victory: Much good may the Imagi- 


tion do you, for you will have no more 
'ie Imagination. 
 », Miſs Faßbion, what can this Man 

; bly mean, can you gueſs ? 
"8 Miſ⸗ 
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Miſs Fas. Not I, Sir, I proteſt. I de- 


clare myſelf an. utter Stranger to all this 


For. Come, anſwer me yourſelf, my 
dear Captain, for nobody here can gueſs 
what it is poſſible you can VARs your 
Triumph. 

Ever. I am ſorry chat Paul nord an 
Explanation, Did not you hear the La- 
dy declare againſt my Confeſſion of Ar- 
tifice z would you have her confeſs Ar- 
tifice herſelf in the fame Moment: If 
ſhe has declared any Thing againſt De- 
ſign, I profeſs that it has eſcaped me, 
and you may ſee eaſily enough, if your 
Paſſion and your Pride do not conſpire 
to blind you, that while ſhe 
me for my Folly of confefling, ſhe gave 
me a Leſſon and Example at once in her 
own Artifice and Secrecy. I do confeſs, 
that I never ſaw Indifference better ac- 
ted, and I affure you it was ated. Be- 
lieve me, dear Forward, you may ſet 
your Heart at reſt about Lady Air. I 


14 fancy 
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Fancy you had better find another Attach- 
ment: What do you think, Sir Samuel? 
for we ſtill want a third Perſon to decide 
between us. ; 

Sir Sam. Why I may be miſtaken, but 
TI think one of you is as likely to win the 
{ Lady as the other. 

Capt. Why then we are born Rivals, 
my dear Bob. and we are to continue ſo 
for ever; come, give me your Hand» 
| and let us act upon Honour and be 
| friendly. 

For. Curſe me then if ever I uſe any 
indireft Methods from this Moment. 

Capt. May I loſe the Lady if I ever 
aſter ſpeak a Word againſt Aſſurance. 

For. Or I againſt Humility and Arti- 
ice. So we are Friends for ever. 

Capt. Both ſatisfied. 

Sir Sam. And as ſure as you are both 
alive, both in the Wrong. What ſay you, 
my Dear, for Women are better Judges 
in theſe things than Men, 


_ 
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Miſs Faſb. You know I am a very free 
Speaker. I think as Captain Everywhere 
ſaid of her Ladyſhip, that both himſelf 
and my Couſin Forward, have given 
Precept and Example in one : They have 
ſhewn us in their ſeveral Perſons, whar 
according to their Precepts a Lover 
ought to be, and 1 think her Ladyſhip 
has as frankly given her Senſe of them. 
both.. 
For. So you think that her Ladyſhip 
meant all the ſevere things ſhe ſaid of 
me. | 
Capt. And you imagine, Miſs Faſhion, 
that when ſhe ſpoke againſt Artifice ſhe. 
was in earneſt. 

Miſs Fab. That, Sir, is my Opinion, and 
I ſay yes to Mr. Forward. 

Sir Sam. Mr. Bookley; come this is a 
Place of ſpeaking freely; what is your 
Opinion of this whole Matter; will either. 
of theſe Gentlemen ſucceed; or which of 
them? 


I 5 Bake 
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5 k. You : muſt be ſenſible, Sir, that 
E have 03 Eu 2erience. I have been told 
that Lady's "Hearts are very diflicultly 
known, and I could only gueſs at thoſe 
of others by my own, which 1 am far 
from aſhamed to confeſs, has no Diſſi. 
mulation. If I am to ſpeak of theſe Gen- 
tlemens Opinions concerning what would 
be moſt meritorious in a Lover ; and if I 
may do it freely, my Senſe is, that I won- 
der two Perſons could be of ſuch contra- 
dicting Opinions, and yet both in the 
Wrong, I canonly gueſs at what a Lady 
would determine, by conſidering what 
ſhould determine if I were a Lady, which 
is, that if all Men were of one or the 
other of theſe Opinions, I ſhould think it 

adviſable to die unmarried. I may eaſily 

err in this, but there is one by who can 
very well determine, 

Miſs Fafh. I have my Sex in my Fa- 
vour; but I am quite of your Opi. 
nion. 


Sir 
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Book. There are no Compliments of 
which I could be ſo ſenſible, as that which 
you are pleaſed to beſtow upon me. 
For I know no Proof fo certain as this of 
my Opinion being always founded * 


Reaſon. 

Miſs Faſb. Fie! Of all Men, Mr. 
Beotly, I did not expect Compliments 
from you. 

ME 1 am ſarprized at that Ma- 
ae” 

Book. Of all Men in the World, Ma- 
dam, I would be proud you ſhould know 
that from me you were the moſt certain 
« hearing what is my real Opinion. 

- Miſs Fafh. Come let us drop the Sub- 
jet. What think you abſolutely of our 
two Orators? for I am of Opinion you 
cannot dignify their Declarations with a 
leſs Name than that of Orations. 

Book. To be very free, Madam, I 
think I never ſaw two People ſo perfectly 
in the Wrong; but I would not on any 
Confideration have been abſent from the 
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Party. Lou have told me, Madam, and 
I am yery ſenſible of it, that there are 
many things in both theſe Gentlemen, 
. 
tate; and I now ſee a great deal in them 
both, which it will be my Intereſt to 
avoid. I have been a Hearer, I believe, 
of all the Faults that can attend an Inten- 
tion of recommending a Man's ſelf to a 
Lady : They have, at leaſt the greater of 
them, have ſtruck me as rrong, when 
they were ſpoken; and the reſt I have 
been convinced were ſo by the Effect 
they took on you. While I liſtened to 
theſe Gentlemens Extravagancies, Ma- 
dam, I have been looking on your Eyes, 
and in them I have had the Pride to find 
moſt of my Opinions of their Errors 
confirmed ; and ſome things in their De- 
clarations pointed out as Errors, which 


your Delicacy perceived as ſuch, tho? 
they eſcaped me till that Notice. I know 
not how far theſe Gentlemen may have 
ſerved their own Cauſe mutually, but I 


am 


. : The little 
greatly obliged to both : ihe 
7 11 of Wort 
. W. L 
Me rea ee, * 
ought to they avo ore 
— 1 nroy arp 
n ** 
5 M's not all ; if ever I 
— . 
1s the Determination w | | 
9 
—_—_— You = ay * 
Mr. {3 * Pray give 1 e 
2 hat it was you 
in, w 
again, 


be a Lo- 
* That if ever I ſhould 
B . 


ich I 
Sir, which 
aſked 7 yuh I hearg 
5 Boo b. 
It rightly, 
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Book, I ſpoke it, Sir, that you might 

hear it. 
+ Lady Faß. I have been x very carefol 
Obſerver of this whimſical Scene; and 
there was nothing I fo much wiſhed as to 
know your Opinion of it, my Dear. 
You have made me very happy in decla- 
ring it: For you are, as you always are, 
to do you. Juſtice, quit ite right in your 
ermination. 

NI Paſs. When a Parent peaks fa- 
vourably it is not well to call it Flattery. 
I ſhall ſuppoſe I have judged rightly on 
this Occafion'; and there is none on which 
t mould more wiſh to do it. For my 
Part, I muſt confeſs theſe are not Lovers 
I fhould like. 

Lady Faß. We are to ourſelves and 
may ſpeak freely. Theſe Gentlemens 
Aſidnities are all employed about the 
Lady, who has been fo free in her Opinioh 
of them. My Dear, I have the greater 
Satisfaction in your declaring againſt ſuch 
Pretenders to Merit, as there is the greater 
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er Certainty of your ſeeing. it where i it 18 
real, Sir William Civil has viſited us 
often, and never lately ſeen vou; 
his Viſits have been all intended princi- 
pally to you z and 1 think. he does you 
Honour in his good Opinion. 

Miſs Faſb. Madam, you cannot con- 
ceive how unhappy you make me in this 
Converſation, intreat of you to change 
the Subject. 

Lady Fab. My Dear, here are our- 
ſclves only z Mr. Forward is a Relation 
and a Perſon to be truſted : I have had 
no Opportunity of ſpeaking to you in 
Sir a [liam Civil's Company | but this, and 
1 don't know when I ſhall have another. 
Youdeſpiſe ſuch Men as theſe as Lovers; 
what — you think of him who is the 
contrary ? 

Miſs Fafe. Dear, Madam, if Imuſt ſpeak 


of him as a Lover, nothing. 1 do not 
nor can I ſpeak upon that Subject any far- 


ther, than that I cannot think of him as 
ſuch. While I ſay this I accuſe myſelf, 
Ma- 
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Madam, and I accuſe my Sex of Folly : 


I could appeal to many for the Truth of 
what I ſay, when I afſure your Ladyſhip, 


that I think ſo highly of no Man whatever 
as a Gentleman, a Perſon of Worth and 
Honour, as I do of Sir Wi/kam Civil: 
But to confeſs a Frailty in our Sex, or 
perhaps tis only in myſelf, as to which 
her Ladyſhip has been ſilent; I look upon 
the Perſon who deſerves all the Efteem in 
the World as not certain of our Affection. 
I could never think favourably of the 
Perſon whom I did not perfectly eſteem : 
But when I look upon Sir Wilkem Civil, 
I ſee a Perſon whom I muſt always eſteem 
and reſpect in the moſt compleat Degree, 
and yet whom I cannot, nor ever could 
. love. I beg his Pardon and I beg yours, 
for ſaying this : But he has right to my 
Sincerity on this Occaſion ; and to you, 
Madam, I ſhould not dare to diſſemble: 
This is and always will be my Opinion 
| with reſpe& to that Gentleman ; if it be 
yours that ſuch Thoughts without any 

more 
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happy as my Huſband, and me in being 
his Wife, I will prefer your Opinion to 
my own, and pay you my Obedience ; 
but if you ſuppoſe I ever can think other- 
wiſe it is a Miſtake, and it may prove a 
very fatal one to all of us. 

Sir Sam. Dear Child, your Inclination 
Eſteem nor your Obedience, Sis Filliam 
has my good Wiſhes as well as your 
Mother's, and I believe he has the good 
Opinion of all the World; but there re- 
quires more to be happy in a Marriage. 
My Dear, I have always declared againſt 
forcing, or even biaſſing your Sentiments 
on this important Head; but I beg of 
you to let Sir William viſit you, 
look upon him with Impartiality: what 
you are at preſent ſo great a Stranger to 
may grow upon Acquaintance. 

Miſs Feafb. It were diſhoneſt to give 
ſuch Hopes, when I know the Im poſſi 
bility of their being accompliſhed. I am 


cer: 
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certain, Sir, that this would never hap- 
Lady Fab. Dear Nancy, you. cannot 
be certain of it» You ſpeak of what you 
know nothing of, and you fancy you can 
judge of it: I only join with your Father 
in requeſting you to ſee Sir William, for 
I can now perceive what. I never imagined 
before, that yob have avoided him by 
Choice, and not been abſent from Acci- 


dent. 


Miſs Faſo. It is your Pleaſure, Ma- 
dam, to command, and 1 ſhall know it 
my Duty to obey the Injunction; but 
I muſt confeſs þ can never willingly do 
this: 1 beg Sir William's Pardon, and 
aſſure him I know no Cauſe for this more 
than a Woman's'Folly. | 


Sir Sun. Y 
manded. 


ow ſhall not be com- 


- 


Sir Will. I have been filent in an inte- 
reſting Scene, bur I muſt now ſay, far be 
it from me to aſ it on theſe Terms. I 


beg it may never be commanded ; 1 can 
| — 
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ſee that it is jor Averſion in the” Lady, 
but merely Coldneſs. 1 will not offend | 


her with any more Solicitations, but 


wait for what may, tho? I ſuppoſe it win 


not happen, a Change of her Inclijation 
in my Favour. * 

Sir Sam. I think ther#' fever wes fo 
unhappy, of o Neue a  Court- 
ſhip. 

Book. On all Parts: 


Sir Will. I have only one Queſtion, ' 


and yet 1 dare not af it. I claim no 
Merit from my Paſſion, and I have there- 


fore no right to expect an Anſwer; and 
yet I muſt requeſt of you, my Lady, to 
propoſe it: Is thete not fome other who _ 
takes that Place in the Lady's Pavour, 
which had there been no ſuch happy Man, | 


I might have obtained. 
Sir Sam. You hear the 
hope you wilt anſwer it. 


Miſs Fab. T dont know, Sir, that a 
Perfon whoſe Addreſſes I never received, 
has any right to aſk'me ; but if it be 

you? 


Queſtion, and 1 


, : ⁰ — 
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be your Pleaſure that I ſpeak, I beg my 
Words may not be miſunderſtood ; I 
have not liſtened to an Offer from any 
other Perſon. 

Sir Will. I am ſatisfied. Tis as I 
gueſſed, and I am miſerable. 


Lady Faſo. Sir William is gone away 
very uneaſy, and I think you gave him 
more Reaſop, my dear Child, than you. 
ſhould have done. You declared your- 
ſelfin a Manner that ſcarce amounted to 
an Anſwer. Sure there was no Cauſe 
for that Reſentment, with which you. 
ſpoke upon his asking what I think he 
had a Right to be informed of. 

Miſs Fab. I am afraid 1 am miſtaken, 
Madam, but indeed I thought he had. 
not. I do not ſay I anſwered without 
Warmth, for indeed the Queſtion gave 
me Pain. I thought it, as I ſaid, too 
much, unleſs I had firſt liſtened to him, 
Sir Sam. Come, come, my dear, the 
1 
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well of Sir William Civil, and I wonder 
that ſhe does not; but it is plain ſhe does 
not, and I beg ſhe may never hear ano- 
ther Word upon the Subject. From me 
ſhe never ſhall. . 
Book. I have been preſent at a Scene 
which I had no tight to hear; but it 
was your Pleaſure that T ſhould not go. 
. T muſt obſerve upon it that I think 
the Affection of .a Friend, the Tender- 
neſs of a Parent, and the true Duty of 
a Child, never were diſplayed ſo hap. 
pily. I muſt add too, that I think 
there never was a Lover who diſtinguiſh- 
ed better, or who bore what it is plain 
was the moſt ſevere Pain more pati- 
ently, | 
Miſs Fafh. Then you think him, Mr. 
Bookley, nearer the Character of a Lover 
than either of thoſe Gentlemen who are 
no putting their Obſervations in Prac- 
tice on her Ladyſhip at that End of the 
Room, 


Bock. 


* 
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- Book. I muſt be very far from think - 
ing you have done otherwiſe than well, 
Madam, in your Refuſal of a Perſon 
of Worth, whom you happened not to 
ke in that Character in which he wiſhed 
to appear to you ; but I muſt, have Leave 
to ſay, that Sir William Civil appears to 
me as much preferable to either of thoſe 
in the Character of a Lover, as he. does 
b that of a Gentleman. Jam ſyre I 
. ſpeak , unprejudicedly,. and certainly the 
greater Pretenſions he might have. had 
to another, the greater, Madam, is your 
Generoſity and Candour in _ declining 
them, ſince he was not to be. happy to 
be the Sort of Man you mould ſelect. 
Lady Faß. Mr. Bookley has done you 
I believe no more than Juſtice. I am ſa- 
_ tisfied, and I ſhall preſs you no more 
to ſee Sir Williom. 1am glad you ſee 
his Character in the ſame Light that your 
Father and I did. Although you. diſ- 
approve him you will ſay we did 


* . nat accept the Offer of an unworthy Per- 


ſons 
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| ſon f; nor have we prefiſed it on you when 

you ſhewed yourſelf averſe. When you 
have a Choice of your own, I only ex- 

[bins will tell-us of it. Nay, to talk 
ike the Mother, perhaps, with as much 


Curioſity as Care in the Requeſt, when 


you have but a Thought of Preference 


to any Man, I wiſh you would ſpeak it. 

You may be wrong, though 1 do not 

think that likely; but if it ſhould be ſo, 

and we ſhould find jt, it were better you 
heard of it early than later. 

Miſs Faß. I ſhould deſerve great 

Blame could I do otherwiſe. 

Lady Air. We have formed two pret- 

ty Parties, but I beg your Pardon. | 

Lady Faſb. _w__ dear Lady Air, we 
were going. 

Lady Air *Tisnot late. 

Lady Faß. Pardon me, I. ſhall never 


think it ſoin your Houſe ; but you know 
ie ite art | 


THE 
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PART VV. 


Con vis ATIO N IV. 
At Lady Faſbios 8. 
The Company 3 Miſs Scewell, &c; 


Lady Faß. HIS is extremely 

| friendly, ſweet Miſs 
| Me found a great 1 
ſure in making this Acquaintance, and 


you 
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you give us double Satisfaction in Chew. 
ing that you are pleaſed with it, This 
quick-Return of our Viſit is the moſt 
ſteiking Prof of it. | 
Miſs Se. I could not be ſo far want- 
ing to myſelf as not to return the ſlight- 
" eſt Call from this Family, as if it had 
been the longeſt Viſit. I am very ſen- 
ſible of the Honour your Ladyſhip did 
me, and am very happy that the only 
Way in which 1 could make that Ac- 
know ledgment, it required, is favourably 
received: I was afraid | ſhould ſcem im- 
Penivent and intruding 70 wait on yap 
ſo ſoon, Madam, but I judged it the beſt 
Side to err. I could never have par- 
doned myſelf nor ever deſerved to have 
been pardoned a Fault on the other. 
But I am ſtill afraid I have been too haſty, 
L old 205 Rug Forms, | X 
_ Miſs Fab. When People are pleaſed 
with a new Viſit, whether it be a freſh 
or a Renewal of an old Acquaintance, 
„ Rule to return 

K it 
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it within the Week. If this is omitted 
the Perſon who made the Viſit ſuppoſes 
the Overture is ſlighted, and often takes 
it ſo ill, as to order herſelf to be denied 
when the other comes. Ycu have ta- 
Ken the moſt faſhionable Step in the 
World, and I quite join with wy Mam- 
ma in telling you it is the moſt agree- 
= "I: hope we flaſf be always fit 


— It is impoſſible, Madam, that 
it ſhould be my Fault if we are not. But 
f am very happy that I have not done 
wrong. I find People that mean to ſhew 
their Civility ſeldom fail of doing it in 
ſome Degree right, and if they do it is 


Loady Fa. Indeed, my dear Miſe 
Serweill, Errors in good Breeding gene- 
rally ariſe from the Heart, and not from 
rhe Unacquaintance with Cuſtom. When 
People have not a Mind to be obliging 
* and every Adlon will thew 
it, 
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it, and when they have, they ſeldom miſs 


the proper Form. 
Miſs See. I have trembled at the 
Thought of viſiting in your Ladyſhip's 
Family, though I looked upon the Pri- 
vilege you had given me of doing it with 
the . greateſt Pride. I was ſo very ſen- 
ſible of the thouſand Things in which a 
City Education muſt be deficient, that I 
dreaded attempting to mix myſelf a- 
mong too genteel Perſons : but if Rank 
and Politeneſs are every where accompa- 
nied with ſuch Good-nature and Conde- 
ſcenſion as in this Company, I ſhall loſe 
all my Fears, and encreaſe my Eſteem 


for the great World, in a ftrange 
Manner. 


Boat. I am apt to believe, Madam, 
you will find true Politeneſs to 23 Perſon 
of a good Heart and obliging Diſpoſi- 
tion the caſicſt Thing to acquite in the 
World: But if it were difficulc, you are 
pow in a Family where the Examples 
and the Freedom of Information would 
Ke giv: 
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give you Opportunities of ſoon becom- 
ing a powerful Miſtreſs of it. But, pray 
give me Leave to ask a Queſtion in my 
Turn. This Lady mentions her having 
been bred in the City, as a Cauſe of her 
being not perfectly acquainted wich the 
politeſt Deportment. I had always un- 
derſtood the Citizens to be the moſt e- 
er People in the World, 
1 There are ſome there, who 

mſelves ſo 3 as many of you 
x of the Univerſity think your- | 
ſelves the moſt accompliſhed Men in the 
World ; but we have an Opportunity of 
Pot eee. Lady, I ſpeak ENS Ir 
without a Compliment, that thoſe who 4 
have moſt Title to believe ſo, are the 


fartheſt from ſuppoſing it. 
Miſs Faß. If profuſe Tables and 


abundant Civility were the Height of 
Entertainment and Politeneſs, the City 
would be the natural Place to find it, and 
no longer the Court, or the Aſſemblies 
of People of Faſhion: but there goes a 
great 
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great deal more to what is called a gen- 
teel Deportment, and a good Reception. 
Were this the whole Matter, Politeneſs 
might be learned of the Dancing - maſter, 


or bought at the Fiſhmonger's ; but as it 
is poſſible to have a great Library and no 
Learning, there may be Extravagance 
and Compliment without one Grain of 
true Politeneſs. 
Miſs Sze. 1 would not be underſtood 
neither, Sir, to reflect upon the whole 
City in what I ſaid of my own Beha- 
viour ; I have the Misfortune to live in 
one of the leaſt polite Parts of it. Thoſe 
who have Opportunities of going free. 
quently ro the Companies Entertainments 
and Lord-mayors Eaſter Balls, have a 
great Advantage. 

Lady Fafh. You tell us, my Dear, that 
yon ſuppoſe this to be a great Means of 
Improvement, but that you have not been 
uſed to go to them; it is for that Reaſon 
you ſuppoſe it: and believe me you would 
have added nothing to your natural Po- 

K 3 liteneſs 


chere. I think it 
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kreneſs by what you would have- ſeen 
*- when; Tron.” v7 
them all. The of -a Lady 
Mayoreſs may be very well in the Chair, 
but it is a mg of Behaviour would 
have a very ſtrange Appearance out of 
i. And as our People copy from the 
principal Perſons of the Court that Eaſe 
which is allowed to be ſo graceful z I am 
afraid the State of a Lady Mayoreſs com- 
municates itſelf too far over the City. 
] would not be ſevere upon Perſons for 
whom I have the greateſt Reſpect; but, 
my dear Miſs Seewe!l, the early Educa: 
tion of theſe Perſons docs not ſuffer them 
to arrive at what is perſectly genteel: 
If the Rudiments are not laid in Infancy 
a perſect polige Behaviour is never to be 
acquired z for it is as impoſſible to get 
che better of the Awkwardneſſes of Iny 
ſancy; as to acquire the Graces of a true 
later in Life 3 but it is very 
well as it is. Why ſhould any ſuppoſe 
the Families of Merchants and Perſons 
in 
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in Trade to have all the Politeneſs of the 
Daughters of a Count; they are anothes 
Rank of Perſons, and it is wrong in them 
to attempt reſembling thoſe, whoſe Birth 
and Education have been ſo different. . 
Miſs Faß. 1 beg you would under. 
ſtand wy Mamma in all this, Miſs See. 
well, as not intending to refle& upan the 
City, for I know very well that her La- 
dyſhip has no ſuch Thoughts, We have 
Reaſon to ſpeak with Reſpect of the 
Mercantile Part of the World, and I am 
ſure we ſhall preſerve that ReſpeR.. I 
have always as much Satisfaction in 3 
the Town; and 1 am ſure we need not 
go farther than the Company we had the 
Pleafure to meet at your "Houſe for -a 
Proof, that greater Civility is not to be 
met wah any where : but ſtill I muſt 
Civility you will ſee in Families, in this 
Part of the World, is of another Kind ; 
it has more Graces ; but 1 ſhall frankly 
K 4 confeſs, 
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confeſs, that ] rlleve as mecd'as it gains 
WElkgance it loſes in Sincerity. | | 
. Lady s. 1 dont blame you . 
terrupting me, but I had not come to 
the Point at which” I was aiming. We 
are very free People in this Family, my 
dear Miſe Sewell, and for the Sake of 
this Gentleman, who is not aſhamed to 
own himſelf not perſectly acquainted with 
r 
been to the Bottom, what 
this fine Acquirement is. Tou ſay you 
are ſenſible the Deportment of the City 
1s not rr. 
Name, and you are right. Will you 
give us Leue to talk as freely fg as 
we had of hte been doing, and not think 
. | 
formation. t 
— the” Greateſt Sinisfto- 
ü—ͤ—ä— tb, ety 
Lady Fal. Come then, — 


what 1 have intended by all I have been 
„„ 
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ſaging. I think the Women in the City 
are farther from that Sort of Deporiment 
| which is practiſed at a Court, and which 
has the general Character of Paliteneſs 
than the Men: and as you are very 
young, and are in a great Meaſure yet 
— for the World, it is 


the moſt natural Way of doing « wby. 
obſerving that of others. All your fu- 
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being eaſy in her, © iv ave-2t5; 90 hÞ 
eaſy in the Imitation. 

Miſs See. I am convinced this is right. 
I perceive it as your Ladyſhip ſpeaks. 
13 am certain that I could much cafier 
copy your Ladyſhip's Manner in what 
you are now doing, which perhaps is not 
the eafieſt Thing in the World, than that 
of a Lady of the City on the moſt ſu- 
miliar Occaſion. And I can fee at the 
fame Time, that every Thing is Grace 
in the one, and every Thing nabecoct- 
in the other. 
Lady fa. You we vey cities ; 
but there is an Air and Manner People 
get by converſing much among the 
World, which is not to be obtained any 
other Way, and this is your Time to 
Point I was cndeavouring to citabliſh, 
It will be more eaſy for you to imitate 
the Eaſe of a Perſon of Faſhion, than 
the State of a Lady-mayoreſs 3 and yet if 
you ſuffer yourſelf, to entertain - thoſe 

great 
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pinions of Eefey Balls, you will 
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what is adviſed is beſt in the preſent Cir- 
cümſtances only, ünd is fuited to that 
rather chan the general 


al Okcafion. 1 Ce 
not ſuppoſe the copying from an Ex- 
ample the happieſt Way of acquiring Po- 


? 
g 


liteneſs. The Advantage of being bred 


= 
s PY | 


. ws Þ ppicr Way of obtlining it. In 
„ e eee 
it were naturally, and every thing con- 
curring to inſpire it, it becomes Nablus), 
i and univerſal, - Wen this Oppor- 


* tf 
* 


wg, there is a Time 


the Polite from Tafancy, is a 
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Means would be the moſt abſurd and 
faulty in , the World. When the Mind 
is ſeit in its Prej udices there ls an Od- 
ftinacy in theit F. For, Which excludes alt 
Poſſibility of getting new Opin ons ; all 
Mutation is then irnpofſible ; - arid the Al- 
tempt is, inſtead” of being crowned with 
Succeſs, the Occafion of a greater Imper. 
fection, and a thouſand Impropricties, 
an th & awkwird State und tifefdme 
Coqmplallance of the City, which | have 
mentioned, Madam, not to ridicule, bur 
only to caution you again®, it is che 
Effect of that very Ichitation which Yam ' 


ſo tamitftly'ptoÞofing do yoo but it has 
been undertaken at an im Time or 
13%. "Aft theſe unpfeling Paſticulirs 


in 8 of theft Ladies, are. 


Bes 3 nay, very 
was graceful inthe 
reed but thify have been copied im- 

peflecrij, — 7 
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ſo very different, that the Migture is un- 
natural, and therefore were there no other 
Reaſon, ungraceful. But the Mind at a 
lacer Period of Life having cftabliſhed 
its own Opinions, and they in ſuch , 


Honour of being known to your Lady- 
ſhip, and doubly happy that ic is my 
good Fortune to. be fo at this Time, 1 
but you ſee 1 mean all well. Were you 

* 7 wo & 1 com- 
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communicate as much Eaſe as you could 
to your Deportment, but to think of no 
Alteration in it farther. As it is, you 
are juſt at a dme to improve yourſelf 
from every thing you ſee, and the only 
Concern is the chuſing proper Models 
for your Imitation: You will eaſily ſee 
how unhappy it muſt have been to have 
continued your great Opinion of the City. 
Politeneſs, becauſe it would have led yo 

to copy thoſe who are but in themſelves 
Copiers, and thoſe ſo unlike the Originals, 
that they would ſcarce be known by chem 
You will find Imitation your great Buſi. 
of it from among the People of this End 
of the Town, not thoſe of your own. I. 
would only recommend it to you farther, 
to ſelect theſe not from among thoſe La- 
dies who make the moſt coaſpicuous Fi- 
gure in'Converſation, but from thoſe who 
are eaſieſt in it. The former will be more 
difficult ro imitate, and you will often 
miſtake A ſfectatiom in them for Grace: 
The latter you will moſt eaſily copy, and 
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here is nothi about them that can mit- 
_— | | would aot have you aim to 
be eminently polite, for if that happens 
to any; Nature generally does more in it 
tan Obſervation: It is endogh to paſs" 
gentrely chrough the common Occurren- 
ces of Life, and be called a very agrecable 
well bred Woman, I would have you = 
viſitas mechus poſſible the Peaple of real. 
Faſhion, not thoſe who ale it, fur they 
will miftead you, one piece of Aﬀet2- 
tion naturally growing upon another. 
Frequent th Ridottos, bur let it be to ſee 
rahg chan 30 be ſcen. Aud of all things 
in the World avoid making yourſeif can - 
ſpiruous: People tnay paſs very favoura- 
ably in common-[Life, who are pulled to 
Pieces as ſopn 2s they get ino the Way 
of making themſelves remarkable; and 
to thoſe who have not fume pecubar Ex- 
cellence in Fagure and Deporement, it is 
bearer to be under ian ter the common. 
Srandard,- az well in Dreſs as Deport- 
ment, I thing I have „ 
1 Sf 9 


Ox, 
— 
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tiuag that has occurred to me, from a 


long Obſervation. You will think me 
very free, but theſe young People have. 
accuſtomed me to talk thus; I have only. 
the old Apology, that 1 mean all 
friendly. 

Miſs See. And I can only ſay that no- 
thing ever ſo much Gene chat Cha- 
rafter. 

Best. I make no but Miſs 
Seetrell is quite ſincere in what ſhe has 
this Moment faid: Bur uſeful as this Con- 
verſation is, I fancy it would be poſſible 
to ſlart a Subject that ſhe would attend to 
with at leaſt equal Pleaſure. Come, 
come, I ſte I am right; alt the Words: 
in the World after that eloquemt Bluſh, 
that not a Syllable is neceſſury to own 
it. | 


Miſs See: I cannot intagine what that 
Gentleman means ; can you gueſs, Ma- 
dam? 


Mit 


ö 
1 
1 


Haſte to do that. 
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Miſs Faſh. I believe 1 can, and you 
are not averſe to talk about it: By that 
Queſtion you are not. Our Friend Mr. 
Loom has never came into your Thoughts 
ſince you have been here ! come I won't 


let you look grave and tell me fo. I 


would not takeoff fromthe Merit of your 
early Viſit to us, by ſuppoſing the wiſhing 
to ſpeak about a Lover had any Share in 
it: But however, you are not averſe to 
hear him fpoken of, 
Miſs See. You are pleaſed to banter, 
Madam, but I proteſt I do not know 
that Mr. Loom is any Lover of mine. 
Lady Fafh. Nay, I ſhall not allow you 
that, you know I told you of it. 
Book. But the Lady may expect that 
before ſhe allows him that Title, he ſhould 
tell her of it himſelf, I think that is not 
unreaſonable. | 
Miſs Faß. If the Lover be in his own 
Intereſt, and Paſſion do not run away with 
Prudence, he will not be in too much 


Lady 
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| Lady Fob. Indeed you are #. - 
there's ſomething of a reſpect ſhewn in a 
Paſſion, that looks on a Dae as 
a thing of Conſequence. It is the Offer 
of a Peaſant that is made at Sight, and 
ſhews very little more than Whim and 
Fancy, Nothing of a ſettled Approba- 
rion. Beſide, I ſhould think that the Cau- 
tion with which this was done was always 
a Mark of the Screſs the Perſon laid upon 
it, If a Love - Fit were only a Flight of 
Fancy, twere no great Matter what were 
the Anſwer to the Declaration of it: But 
if a Man fixes the Satisfaction of Life 
upon the ſucceeding in his Attempt, he 
will be under ſome Concern about thy 
Manner in which his Propoſal is received, 
for on that oſten depends the Fate of the 
Deſign. | 
Miſs Fafs. I know if the Caſe were 
my own, I ſhould hold the Lover in na 
great Eſteem, who declared himſelf ſuch 
the Moment he ſaw me. I would be eſ- 
rxemed and not liked by the Man with 

whom 
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whom I was to pals my Life : And 1 


mould wiſh to know ſomething of him 
as an Acquaintance, before I conſidered 
him as a Lover. | 

Bock. Every thing her Ladyſhip and 
you have faid, Madam, carries with it 
Conviction. My raſh Obſervation might 
better have become the Mouth of 
Mr. Forward, or the Captain. I ſub- 
ſcribe my Approbation to Mr. Loow's 
cautious Behaviour; and whenever it 
ſhall be my Fate to be in his Situation, 
will act as he has acted. 

Mi See. Upon my Word, Sir, 1 
know nothing about, Mr. Loom, he 
never ſpoke to me in all his Life. 
Laty Fab. Tu that for which we are 
prafpg him. He has ſp. ke of you what 


would bave been more eloquent than all 
the Compliment in the World, delivered 


to you ; and [ ſhould act very ill between 
you if did not let you know it. 7 
_ Miſs Fob. Indeed, my Dear, I have 
never heard any Man expreſs himſelf with 
ſs 
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ſo much Tenderneſs. He has ſighed for 
you long, and you are no Stranger to it : 
I could read as much Confeſſion in your 
Eyes as Joy and Fear in his, when you 
paſſed one another at Ranclagb: and | 
wiſh I could do Juſtice to his Paffion and 
his Prudence in what he ſpoke upon the 
Subject. His Hrart was very full, and 
he was upon the Point of taking the 
raſheſt Step in the World, but we pre- 
vented him: If he had not happened to 
have been with us that Evening, and-to 
have ſpoke his Thoughts very freely, you 
would have had a Letter from him the 
next Morning, to · diſclofe the Secret 
which he found it impoſſible to keep any 
longer. We 
Miſs See. I am ITY 
for what could I have faid to ic? 
Lady Ns. Nothing: *T'was: this we 
told him; and you fee, Mr. — we 
told him right. 

- Book. O Madam ! I did, ne 
thing by way of Proof that your Lady» 


—— — ṹꝙ——— — ̃ — 
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W n e e and Bene 
rience will always countenance that Mo- 
nitor. 

Lady Fafb. I will be very free with 
you, my Dear Mifs Seewell, upon this 
Occaſion. I have a Kindneſs for Mr. 
Lon Family ; and I think him a very 
worthy young Man : It was on his Ac- 
gount that I have found Means to make 
Acquaintance, which I am ſure will be 
very agreeable to me: Nay, don't make 
me any Compliment now. He told me 
he had admired you a great while, and 
he told me your Fortunes. were not un- 
equal: I ſaw he was about to take a Step 
that muſt injure him with a Perſoq of your 
Condition, and I prevented it. I told 
him Would endeavout to be acquainted 
with you, and know. your Sentiagzents. 
HI did not think very well of your good 
Underſtanding as well as your Good na- 
ture, I. would nat ſpeak. thus; but I have 
OS whole Matter freely, and I 
ſhould be glad to know your Thoughts 

on- 


48 
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on it, which ſhall be ſecret, or told to 
him juſt as you pleaſe. 
Miſs See. „O Madam, how ſhall a poor 
n The beſt Re- 
I can make for ſuch a Kindneſs, is 

to ſpeak all the Truth. I have a long 
Time known that Mr. Loom thought fa- 
vourably of me ; and I have ſuppoſed he 
' would find ſome Way to ſpeak to me, 
but I did not imagine he would have found 
one ſo favourable. All I can ſpeak far- 
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Miſs See. Dear Sir, you ſpeak of thing» 
1 am quite unacquainted with: I have 
not yet ſpoken with Mr. Loom, and you 
talk of Marriage. 

 Bo:k. Well, that will be the Conſe- 
quence, he loves you and you approve 
him z what could be wiſhed more fortu- 
nate of favourable, 

Miſs Feſb. Will you ve ts Leave'to 
ſend Mr. Loom a Card, my Dear, to in- 
vite him ſome Afternoon when you are 
here. 

Miſs See. ns 6-day, if you pleaſe, 
Madam. 

Miss Fab. We never thought of it; 
hor ſhall he hear any thing of your Sen- 


timents on this Occaſion, more than that 
you will give him Leave to ſee you. 


Lay Is. I don't know bow 1 have 
drawn myſelf intb this Matter: The Bu- 
——— in gencheldy 


very diſagreeable one; but I hre other 
ts of this: I think I do not ko. 


two People ſo alike in their Diſpoſitions, 
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and that is the great Point on which all 
depends. 

Miſs See. It is ſeeing very far to fancy 
that will be the End of this Acquaintance, 
but however it concludes, I ſhall always 
remember how infinitely I have been 
obliged to your Ladyſhip for your kind 
Intentions in it; and ſhall look upon it as 
an additional Circumſtance in Mr. Loom's 
Favour, that it has been owing to him, 
that I had the Honour to be known in 
this Family, 

Serv. Sir Wi.liam Civil, my Lady. 

Lady Faſb. Sir William, you ſhall 
judge among usz we are talking over the 
Affairs of a female Acquaintance : There 
is an Addreſs not yet begun, and yet we 
pretend to ſce the End of it. 

Sir Will. That is going very far, Ma. 
dam; I have always ſuppoſed it difficul: 
to gueſs at the Event of an Acquaintance 
of that Kind ia the moſt advanced Stage ; 
but your Ladyſhip has Penetration to 
ſee much farther than I pretend, 

L Lad / 
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Lady Faſb. Oh! don't be grave abort 
it, you ſhall hear the Circumſtances ; ar d 
after that pronounce, for you being ſo 
good a Judge, and quite impartial, ſhe 
will found ſome ExpeCtations on your 
Opinion. | 

Sir Vill. Can this be meant to inſult 
me? I beg your Ladyſhip to go on. 

Lady Faſh. Why then thus ſtands the 
Caſe ; here's a young Lady who has ſeen 
that a Man was in Love with her for 
ſome time, and has almoſt wiſhed him to 
ſpeak ; and here's a young Gentleman 
that is twenty-times as much in Love with 
her as ſhe chinks, and who has had more 
Mind to ſpeak than ſhe has had to hear 
him ; their Friends have told them their 
mutual Sentiments, and they are pleaſed 
on both Sides, they are now to ſpeak to 
one another; will it or will it not be a 
Match ? 

Sir Vill. It is: I am the Sport of this 
favoured Admircr.' I hope 1 hall not 
4% tit m. 
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Lady Faß. What did you ſay, Sir 
Wilkam, I did not hear you; what is 
your Determination ? 

Sir Will. What have I done to deſerve 
this? It is too much to be borne. 

Lady Faſh. You talk to yourſelf, 
What's your Opinion? I know none can 
decide better. | 

Sir Vill. I could not have believed 
this of Lady Faſbion; but let me be cer- 
tain. I beg your Pardon, Madam, I was 
weighing the Circumſtances, and you 
will not wonder that I feel ſomething on 
ſuch an Occaſion. Pray let me aſk you 
one Queſtion: Had the Lady any other 
Lover ? 

Lady Faſb. Nore that ſhe received as 
ſuch, there were thoſe who wiſhed to 
b: upon that Footing. 

Sir Mill. I am convinced: — The La- 
dy's Character I will not aſk, Madam, 
but pray what is the Gentleman, for to his 
(QQaal:fications a great Deal wili be owin3, 
Is he a Beau ? 


L2 I .1t; 
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Lady Faſo. The fartheſt from it of all 
People in the World ; a plain, decent, 
ſenſible, good young Fellow, with no 
one Article of Town-Breeding about 
him. 

Sir ##7.]. Plainer than plain. And has 
the Courtſhip been long ? 

Lady Fafp. Poh! Who would have 
thought of ſo many Queſtions; I tell you 
they have not yet ſaid a Word together 
about it. 

Sir Vill. I confound myſelf, but I 
bear an intended Inſult too tamely. 

Lady Faſb. Come, your Opinion; will 
it bea Match? You know all the Cir- 


cumſl ances. 


Sir Will. I very much doubt it: But 


every Hour will give new Room for 
gueſling. But why does your Ladyſhip 
aſk me alone? This Gentleman, I dare 
ſay, can guels a great deal better: 
What is your Opinion of it, Mr. 
Bookley ? 

Peok. Sir, I believe it will. 


Sir 
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Sir ill. Short and certain: But it 


is not well to treat me with this Con- 
—_ 


Lady Faſb. Don't mind him, my Dear» 
he has been diſappointed himſelf, and is 
out of Humour with every thing that 
looks like Love in any body elſe, and pro- 
miſes to be ſucceſsful. 

Miſs Faſb. I wondered your Ladyſhip 
mentioned it to him. I was not ſurprized 
that it made him uneaſy, What is be- 
come of him ? 

Miſs See. He's there before you, Ma- 
dam, in the Garden; Mr. Bookley and he 
are walking together. 

Miſs Faſo. Its warm; ſhall we go up 
and join them: "This is juſt the Time 
when the Air is moſt agreeable. 

Lady Fafb. What you pleaſe. Miſs 
Seewell, will it be agreeable to you to 
walk? 

Miſs See. With a great deal of Plea- 
ſure, Madam. I think it is very hot 
within Doors. 


L 3 Sir 
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Sir Vill. The Women follow us; ſhall 
we turn into this Walk : There is ſome- 
taing of Conſequence concerning which I 
want to ſpeak with you. 
Book. There's a Gate at the Back of 


that Walk that opens into the Street, 
ſhall we ſtep out there and ſpeak together 


in ſome Tavern. | 
Sir Will. Sir, you anſwer as becomes 


a Gentleman, I 11 follow you. 


Book of CoNVERSATION. 


—— 


. 
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Con vzxsATIO V. 
At a Tavern. 


The Company only Sir William Civil 
and Mr. Bookley. 


Sir Will. E are Strangers, Sir, to 
one another, but I be- 

lieve we underſtand what has brought us 
together. 
L 4 Book 


| 


You have always ſpoke to me with a Re- 
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| Book. I have not the leaſt Gueſs at it: 
You will be pleaſed, Sir, to explain it to 
me, 
Sir Will. You are the Lover of Miſs 
Faſhion. 
Book. You tell me, Sir, what I have 


never preſumed to tell her; hardly my 


ſ-If. 

Sir Will. Sir, I expect no Equivoca- 
tions; your Behaviour hitherto had 
made me ſuppoſe you would not uſe 
any. | ; 

Book. IJ am as much above them, as 
you ſhould be above the Suſpicion. 

Sir Will. Well ſpoken again. I know 
not how to talk with you: But before 1 
tell you for what I have brought you hi- 
ther, if you really do n6t know it, let 
me be certain of the Offence: I beg 
you will ſpeak candidly and freely. 

Book. I don't know you have any right 
to an Explanation fram me of any thing, 


ſerv© 
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ſerve that almoſt wanted of Civility, I 
think you are now rude. 

Sir Will. I don't intend to be ſo : But 
a Man in my Situation ought to have 
yt Allowances, 

Book. Sir, I have no Reſentment, nor 
: What would you have 


Sir Will. You know 1 love Miſs 
Faſbion. 
Book. I do. 

Sir Vill. How did you come to know 
it? 
Bock. Herſelf told me ſo, and ſpoke 
of you moſt honourably. 

Sir Will. How came Miſs n. to 
tell you I was her Lover. 

Bock. 1 think 1 aſked her. I had 
heard it ſpoken of, and when you came 
firſt in I ſuppoſed you to be the Perſon. 

Sir. Will. What was the Subject of 
your Converſation when I came up juſt 
now ? | 


L 5 Beo. 
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Book. I do not know that I am at Li- 
berty to tell you. 

Book. That is not the Way to know 
from me, Sir William. 

Sir Will. Sir, 1 was applicd to, and 
I have a Right to know what it was. 

Book. I had forgot, it was on the Court- 
ſhip of young Loom to that Miſs Seeweli 
who was with us. 

Sir Will. I am tortur d. I diſtract 
myſelf, Was not my Name mentioned 
in that Converſation. Upon your Honour, 
Sir, the Truth ? 

Book. Never till you came up: But 
why this catechiſing ? If there be any 
thing you have to ſay to me ſpeak freely; 
You ſhall be anſwered as yourſelf would 
anſwer. 

Sir Vill. At once then, you have 
never injured or inſulted me. 

Book. Never in Thought. 

Sir Will. I did ſuppoſe you had: I beg 


your Pardon for the falſe Suſpicion; but 


ſtill 
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ſtill I am afraid we are no nearer Friends. 
You love Miſs Faſbion ? 

Book. Aye, and will vindicate that 
Love againſt the World. 

Sir Will. You are haſty. Let me un- 
derſtand you farther. She approves of 
your Addrefles ? 4 

Book. I have made none. My Paſſion 
is where it was, born in my own Heart, 
and never has till this Confeſhon of it gone 
farther. 

Sir Will. You think ſhe does not know 
of it ? - 

Book. I am aſſured ſhe does: But ſuch 
is her Reſerve and prudent Modeſty, 
ſhe will not hear of it, till ſhe has knows. 
me longer. 

Sir Will. You think ſhe does not diſ- 


approve it. 


Book. There is ftrange Vanity in the 


Suppoſition, and yet I think ſhe does 


not. * 
Sir Hill, Her Father countenances 


you. 


L 6 Books. 
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Book. 1 never named to him. 

Sir Will. Her Mother. 

Book. I'Il tell you, Sir, yourſelf are 
the only Perſon to whom I ever named 
it. 

Sir Will. What ſhall 1 ſay to you. 
I have no right to quarrel with you, and 
yet I muſt hate you : Or if not hate you 
I muſt wiſh your Death. *Tis you who 
have fupplanted me. 

Book. Far from any foul Play in the 
Attempt, I have not yet declared myſelf; 
and when 1 have ſpoken of you it has 
been as I row think of you, as one of 
the worthieſt of Mankind. But till I 
muſt remember you as a Rival. 

Sir Will. You have ſaid it all. Rivals, 
not Enemies. We cannot both be hap- 
py in this Lady, and if you think as I 
do it, is not worth while to live without 

I am pesſectly of that Opi- 


Sir 
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Sir Will. Then Sir, you will not re- 
fuſe me the Satisfaction of a Gentleman 
for the greateſt of all Injurics, though 
done without Intent : Or to ſuit the Ex2 
preſſion more to the real Occaſion, you 
will leave the Happineſs of ſucceeding 
with that Lady to the Deciſion of a 
friendly though a fatal Combat. It is 
not that we have either injured the other, 
but we are ſo unhappily circumſtanced 
that we cannot both live. 

Book. I did not at firſt perceive, Sir; 
whither all this was leading. But I can 
ſcarce blame you now I ſee the End you 
bave had in View. I would not be miſ- 
taken, I ain not the leſs reſolute becauſe 
I am cool. I do not wonder at your 
wiſhing to put a Perſon out of your Way 
who prevents your Succeſs; but I would 
have you ask yourſelf, whether you will 
be the nearer when that is done. If I 
may judge, the Lady who is cool to you 
at this Time on Account of another, 
will not change her Sentiments in 


your 


Fa- 
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Favour, when you have been the Mur- 
therer of that other. 1 
Sir Will. I ſee no farther than the 
preſent Obſtacle. You afford me that; 
when that is removed it will be Time to 
look upon the others. Poſſibly I may 
ſee the End of my Hopes by your Suc- 
ceſs againſt me; but be that as it will, 
neither my Love nor my Honour can 
ſuffer me to look upon the Fortune of a 
Perſon who has ſupplanted me with In- 
difference. 

Book. Though I tell you. Sir, William, 
this is a Thing 1 wiſh to avoid, I am 
perhaps leſs fearful than moſt 
It appears to me that no Purpoſe can be 
anſwered by it. Any Succeſs that you 
will have cannot be a Step towards your 
gaining the Lady ; rather it will make 
her more averſe : For my own Part, 1 
have no Advantage to come any Way. 


I think I have ſo much of her Eſteem, 
that I need fear no Rival; and you muſt 
give me Leave to add, that the very 

Reaſon 
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Reaſon which makes your Life, Sir, of 
leſs Value to you, increaſes the Price 1 
ought to ſet on mine. Ido not wonder 
that he who is refuſed by Miſs Faſbion, 
ſhould hold Life very cheap; bur it is of 
a different Eſtimation with him who 
hopes to be received by her. 

Sir Will. I am tired of arguing, Mr. 
Bookley, and I know not what to make 
of you. The Man who has robbed me 
of that Lady ſha!l not go unpuniſhed, 
that is the Point, and on that I am im- 
movable. Will you do me the Juſtice I 
expect of you? I cannot gueſs by your 
Bebaviour, which is different from every 
Thing I have ſeen in the World: At the 
ſame Time cool and reſolute ! open and 
_ evaſive! I tell you my Complaint, and I 
demand Satisfaction. 

Book. Sir, my Education has placed 
me ſo much out of the World, and 1 
have had ſo few Opportunities of hear- 
ing how others who are ſaid to behave 
well, act on theſe Occaſions, that I do 
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not wonder I differ from them. But of 
this you may be afſured, here is no- 
thing you can demand of me in Honour 


which I ſhall refuſe. And if I find it ne- 
ceſſary to take up one of thoſe Piſtols, 
which I ſee you have in your Boſom, I 
ſhall do it with as little Diſcompoſure 
as I ſpeak of it. To ſet the Hazard or 
the Value of my own Life at nothing: 
I have no Enmity to you, nor can wiſh 
to kill you. I am no Murtherer, Sir 
William. 

Sir Will. 1 ſhall make that eaſy to 
you ; there lie the Piſtols, and you muſt 
take one in your own Defence. I am as 
unwilling to make myſelf a Murtherer 
as you; but you may be aſſured it was 
determined when we came into this 
Room, that both of us ſhould not go out 
of it. We have trifled too much, 
my Hand will be upon one of them in a 
Moment, but I would give you your 
Choice; take it while they are before 


you. 


Bock. 
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Book. As great an Enemy as I have 
been to theſe Deciſions, I have always 
ſaid that there were Cauſes which might 
juſtify them. This is one of thoſe Cau- 
ſes, and I at length acknowledge it. Sir, 
I have made my Choice between what 
I am ſure was equal. I have one of your 
Piſtols; make your own Uſe of the 
other. 

Sir Will. I am ready, come on, why 
don't you fire ? 

Book. I expect yours. 

Sir ill. You miſtake, I ſhall make 
ſure of you, adyance as you will, I ſhall 
not be tempted to break my Reſolution. 

Book. Now. I am afraid we have 
been both foo ſure. Tou are hurt and I 
am killed. I feel it. Take Care of 
yourſelf if your own Hurt will let 
Sir Will. Unhappy Man! I hope you 
judge too haſtily ; how is it ? ſpeak. 
Book. Away, away, I think I fhall 
not live a Moment. 


Sir 
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Sir Will. O curſed Cuſtom! to what 
Purpoſe will this anſwer? Fool, and 
Madman, to compel him to it. Once 
more; how 1s it, Sir. | 
Book, Indeed! 1 do not know; but 
let me have the Satisfaction to know if 
you are hurt ; I would not to the Crime 
of taking ſo little Care of my own Life, 
have it added to the Account I muſt be 
called to give, that I have alſo taken 
yours. 
Sir Will. I am hurt but not danger- 
ouſly. Have Courage, you ſpeak better 
than at firſt, I'll fend a Surgeon to you. 
Farewell, you have ated like a Man of 
Senſe and Honour ; I, like a Madman. 
Farewel, farewel. Care fhall be in- 
ſtantly taken of you. 
Book. I have a Requeſt to you, and 
you muſt not deny me. Take Care that 
the Lady know this was not of my feek- 
Ing. I fear Death leſs than I do her 
thinking, I could be ſo raſh and wicked 
as to havs incurred it by my Choice. 
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Sir Will. She ſhall know it truly. 
Farewell. | 
Book. I cannot ſpeak longer. But be 
adviſed ʒ get away, I think there will be 


Sir Will. Dear Youth, I am gone. 
Heaven reſtore you. 

Book. One Word more. Send in 
ſome Perſon that I may ſay while 1 can 
ſpeak, you have done nothing in this 
Matter unfairly. 

Sir Will. I cannot anſwer you. 1 
will do all you ſay and more. Farewel, 
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At Lady Fabio s. 
The Company ; Lady Air, &c. 


Olam a Convenience to 
them both to try their 
Arts upon. The gallant Gentlemen do 
not ſuppoſe a Woman to be a Thing to 
quarrel for, but call themſelves the friend- 


ly 


Lady Air. 
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ly Rivals. The Captain is to flutter, 
and the Lawyer is to plead, and he who 
wins me takes me; I ſhall be fo won un- 
doubtedly, but to be ſure I intended that 
from the Beginning. 

Miſs Faſo. I will not pretend to won- 
der you are angry; but you muſt look 
upon it, Madam, as the Fault of their 
Tempers rather than of their Hearts. 

Lady Air. There wanted but one Step 
farther, I wonder they did not take it 
They ſhould have agreed to ſhare me 
between them; and as the Country Fel- 
lows do when they find a Sixpence, while 
one picks it up the other cries halves, 
That would have been the friendly 
Method. 

Lady Faſb. Miſs Seewell, you are en- 
tering yourſelf into the World of Love; 
what ſhould you ſay to two ſuch friendly 
Gentlemen who ſhould pretend to you ? 
Is it not an unhappy Situation. 

Miſs See. I cannot judge of it, Ma- 
dam, for I never ſhould permit 

more 
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more than one Perſon to ſpeak to me on 
ſuch a Subject at a Time. 

Lady Air. O my dear, but they will 
whether I let them or not. If they would 
take my Advice, or obey my Com- 
mands about it, they would neither of em 
ſpeak to me, I have told them both ſo 
many Times. O here they come, Friends 
like, Arm in Arm together, but Ill 
ſee if I cannot break that League. The 
favouring one, will make them quarrel] 
if they have any Spirit between them. 
Miſs Fab. You would not wiſh that, 
ſure, my dear Lady Air. O good Hea- 
ven, take Care that you are not the 
Cauſe of any ſuch Misfortune. 

Lady Faſb. Don't be in Care my dear, 
no Harm will happ:n. 

Ever. Dear Lady Air, you ſee two 


of the moſt miſerable Fellows in the 
World, we have ſought af er you "at 
Home, at Ranelagh, at Lady Bleom's, 
at — in ſhort at every Place in the 
World, but this theſe two D.ys : But 


tis 
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tis repaid at large now we have the Hap. 
pineſs to fee you. 

Lady Air. I had rather your Compa- 
nion told me this, becauſe there is ſome 
Sincerity im him. As to you, Captain, 
we know you are a Diſſemblcr by Pro- 
feſſion; you own it ye urſclf, and who 
do you ſuppoſe. will believe you after. 
warde. I applaud the Man who is above 
Diſſimulation, and think all the Free- 
dom of that Monſter is better than 


your Infincerity ; why don't you ſpeak, 
Brute ? 


For. I proteſt to you I have been ſo 
lictle uſed ro your Ladyſhip's Civility, 
and to theſe pretty Names, that I don't 
know what to ſay for myſelf. 

Lady Air. O you deſerve them all; 
and yet I profeſs to you, that Gentle- 
man's Flatery has reconciled me ſtrongly 
to you. If 1 muſt fall into the Paws of 
one Brute or other, I had rather it were 
into thoſe of the Bear that told me he 
would eat me up, for I think that is one 


cf 
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of the pretty Phraſes I have heard from 
you, Mr. Forward, than into the Mouth 
of the fawning Spaniel, that while he 
cringed about me, only ſought an Op- 
portunity to worry me. I know ſome- 
thing like that is what you both mean, 
but it has always been my Principle to 
eſteem the open Enemy. | 

For. I forſwear the Compliment. I 
won't be ſuppoſed your Enemy at all; 
for in all the World there is not a Man 
who loves you and adores you as 
do. : 

Lady Air. Fie, Mr. Forward, you 
grow ſerious ; beſides, I fear though I 
talk ſo freely; you know very well that 
the Hug of a Beaſt of your Kind is 
fatal. 
Erer. He deſerves nothing, Madam, 
from the very Form into which he puts 
his Expreſſions of Reſpect. He loves 
you better than any Man in the World 
does. I beg to be excuſed for that; he 


has tavght me the Boldneſs to declare 
my- 
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myſelf, and I do tell you, Angel, that he 
and I, and all the Men that ever lov'd 
rogether, never felt half, never the 
thouſandth Part of that eager Paſſion, 
with which you at this Moment inſpire 
me. 

Lady Air. This is a very pretty Way 
you Fellows have got of ſaying juſt what 
you pleaſe between Jeſt and Earneſt; but 
I tell you in the ſame Spirit that you 
b-eathe forth all this Love, that I abſo- 
jutely hate you and deſpiſe you. 

Ever. That is, you tell me ſo between 
J: and Erneſt. 

Lady Air. Mr. Forward, why will 
you ſuffer him to be ſo troubleſome to 
a Perſon you ſay you reſpect. Seriouſly, 
never met with any thing ſo diſagree- 
able to me as Captain Everwhere's Court- 
fhip. I beg you'll tell him fo. 

Lady Faſb. Come, come, Lady Air, 
this is carrying it a great deal too far; 
hearken to me both of you, It is my 
M lincere 
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| Gncere Opinion ſhe regards one of you 
juſt as much as ſhe does the other; but 
how much that may be I do not pretend 
to judge with one of her flighty Diſpo- 
ſition. She was telling us before you 
came in, that ſhe would fet you a quar- 
relling ; and on my Conſcience I think 
ſhe was in earneſt. I have told you frank- 
Iy how you ſtand with her, and the 
Deuce is in you if you diſpute about it. 
Upon my Credit, Lady Air, you jeſt 
with ſo ſerious a Countenance, that I 
ſhould not have wondered if you had 
made real Miſchief, I proteſt I wonder 
at you. | | 
_ I] xdy Air. And why wonder at me, 
dear Lady Faſbion? Do not they both 
of them act in the ſame Manner? Can 
any thing be graver than their Counte- 
nances when they talk Love to me? And 
why have not l the ſame Liberty with 
my Reſentment, that they take with their 
Paſſion. 


For. 
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For, The Devil in Hell take me, my 
Lady Air, if ever I jefted in any Thing 
I ſaid to you in all my Life. I tell you 
I admire you and love you above all 
Things in the World. And when I tell 
you ſo,' I mean every Word of it, and 
ſometimes more. 

Lady Air. Well, you are an honeſt 
Fellow, that's the Truth of it: but 
he tells me juſt the ſame, does he not? 
who never meant any thing of the 
Matter. 

Ever. I beg your” Ladyſhip to be- 
lieve that I never yet ſpoke to you any 
thing that was not my ſincereſt Senti- 
ments. I have not quite ſo much Pre- 
ſumption. 

Lady Air. Why then you are a very 
unhappy Fellow, for you can rever be 
believed. Recollect your own Confeſſion 
and you will know you cannot. Come, 
let us for once put it upon a fair Iſſue, 
for in good Truth I want to be rid of 
you; Mr. Forward, do you be Judge; 

M 2 he 
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he ſays Diſſimulation is the Way to gain 
a Woman, and that he would call her 
all the Angels and Divinities between 
Earth and Heaven, although he thought 
her as ugly as Hecate, Now he has a 
Mind to gain me, he gives me all theſe 
Sugar Words ; and may he not all the 
while think me a Fiend or a Fury. 

Ever. Don't ask Mr. Forward that, 
dear Madam, but go up to the Glaſs and 
be anſwered, 

Lady Air. I tell you I. vil ask him, 
he has more Sincerity than any Glaſs 
and l'Il ſooner believe him. 

Ever. Why then I leave it to him, 
and ſee what his Sincerity will do for 
you. 


Lady Air. May he not think me ug 
ly all the while he flatters me. 


Ever. Look on her Face and anſwer. 
For, He might, Madam, if it were 
any body elſe he ſpoke to, but he muſt 

confeſs you deſerve it all, 


Ever. 
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Ever. Now, Madam, upon my Rival's 
Sentence, I found the Pretenſions of my 
own Sincerity. 

Lady Air. Well, why then Ill ac- 
knowledge them, and fince he can't rid 
me of you, why ſce if you can rid me 
of him, for it is impoſſible I ſhould hav®© 
both of you. 

Miſs Faßb. Your Ladyſhip ſhews you 
have a great Tile to Sincerity : but you 
ſee Captain tis as my Mamma told you 
at firſt, ſhe wants onc of you to be rid 
of the other, and then ſhe'll find ſome- 
body elſe to rid her of him that is left. 
I proteſt I am amazed at your Lady- 
ſhip. 

Lady Air. Why, dear Child, would 
it not ſtrongly flatter your Vanity to have 
a Couple of Fellows quarrel for you · 
Nothing on the Earth gives a Woman 
ſuch a Reputation. 

Ever. By Heaven, I begin to think 
the is in earneſt. Would I could gueſs 

what he would ſay to it. 
M 3 


Miſs 
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Miſs Faß. I know you only jeſt. 
But dear Lady Air, who would ſpeak ſo 
lightly on a Thing of ſuch Importance. 
You talk as if you meant it. 

Lady Air. Why ſeriouſly, my dear 

demure Miſs Faſtion, I would not chuſe 
to make a Quarrel between a Couple of 
of Fellows; but if they would do it of 
their own Accord, why I cannot think 
that even your Reſerve would not be 
pleaſed with it. 
Miſs Fuß. Heaven and Earth, Lady 
I ſhould ſhut myſelf up from the World 
if ofed an Accident fhould happen upon 
my Account. | 

Lady Air. Pretty Monimia! I would 
not be the Cauſe of one Man's Death, 
to reign ſole Empreſs of the World! Is 
it not ſo? When did you read the 
Orphan ? 

Miſs Faþ. Good Heaven! Why will 
you talk thus. My Heart, I don't 
know 
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know what's the Matter, ſickens within 
me as you ſpeak. I am not well, 
Lady Ar. O pretty Affectation. You 
will tell me of this hereafter, 

Miſs Faſh. I beg you not to ſpeak to 
me. Indeed, I am ſtrangely ill. Do, 
let me alone. 

Serv. A Letter, Madam. 

Miſs Faſb. Is it to me do you ſay ? 

Serv. Yes, Madam; the Perſon who 
brought it ordered me to deliver it into 
your own H ands immediately. 

Miſs Fas, Who was it thas brought 
it ? 

Serv. A Gertlemgy, 
' Miſs Fab. Give ig to my Mamma, 
I hall not open it. 

Lady Faß. O none of your forced Re- 
ſerve. This is not neceſſary between 
you and me, open, it, and if you thipk 
ppc eint it me when yon haye rd 


* Miſs Fab. O gopd God! 
M 4 
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Fer. What is the Matter, Ma- 
dam? Miſs Faſhion went out of the 
Room in ſtrange Diſorder ; I am ſure 
that Letter contains ſomething of Conſe- 
quence. 

Serv. Would your Ladyſhip pleaſe to 
come to my young Lady, Madam. She 
is very ill. 

Lady Air. What is the Matter, young 
Man? 

Serv. My young Lady has fainted 
away, pleaſe your Lady ſhip. 
Lady Air. She had a Letter in her 
Hand, had ſhe not? Was ſhe reading 
that when ſhe fainted i 

Serv. I can't tell, Madam. They 
only called me up to bring my La- 
dy. There is a Leer open upon the 
Ground. 
Ever. I am extremely concerned ; 
Miſs Foſbion is a moſt agreeable young 
Lady. 
Lady Air. O, Sir, I thought your Po- 
liteneſs would let you be pleaſed with no 

Lady 
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Lady but me. But it's no Matter, 
You will find a Love Affair at the 
Bottom of this, in ſpite of all her Diſ- 
tance, O your graye People are the 
fondeſt in the World when they are once 
taken. 

Lady Fab. My dear Lady Air, par- 
don the Confuſion in my Family, 
there's the Letter. You will ſee what 
has happened ; ſure our Diſcourſe was 
- ominous. Pardon me a Moment more, 
the poor Girl is dying. I'll wait on you 
again. O Heaven. 

For. In the Name of Wonder what is 
all this. Pray, Madam, look into the 
Letter. 

Lady Air. O that I ſce already will 
explain it. The Name is William 
Civil. 

For. Well, but what ſhould be the 
Occaſion of all this Confuſion ; pray, 
my Lady, read it. 

Lady Air. Nay, it's ſhort enough. 
* I am commanded to inform you, Ma- 
M 5 „dam, 
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dam, that I have forfeited all Title to 
** your Eſteem for ever. But had I not 
the Injunctions of a dying Perſon to 
** compel me to this I ſhould be bound to 
„% it by Honour. Mr. Boekley, who 1 


am afraid has your Eſteem, and who 
indeed deferves it, is hurt dangerouſly, 
* 'The Diſpute was of my making, and 
he has ated as a Man of Honour.“ 
Ever. Who would have thought this. 
Bookley ! But there is no gueſſing who 
has Spirit till one comes to the Trial 
I am truly ſorry ; a civil, ſenſible, good. 
natured Man. 

Lady Air. Why ſhould you ſuppoſe 
he wanted it? You don't think Courage 
lies in the Colour of a Coat, or in the 
Title of a Commiſſion ? I pity the poor 
Fellow heartily. 

For. And I honour him. What can 
be more gloriuos than to fall in a Diſpute 
for a Woman of Worth and Virtue, and 


to hear one 3 Antagoniſt ſpeak well of 
one. : 


Lady 
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Air. I have been talking wild- 
ly, but if ou hear me ſpeak ſe- 
riouſly, I think it is much better fo 
loſe the beſt Woman in the World, than 
to gain her by ſucceeding in ſuch a Diſt 
pute ; much more if it ends as this has 
done. | 

For. Poor young Fellow he could 
have no Chance; Sir William Civil, 
who is a Maſter of the Sword, and 
he who ten to one never had a Foil in his 
Hand. | 
Lady Air. Good God! but do Men 
take theſe Advantages? 

Capt. Not ſuch Men as Sir William 
Civil, Madam : You may depend upon 
it they had Piſtols. But you will hear 
the Story. 

Lady Faſb. Dear Lady Air, Captain 
Everyguber:, Mr. Forward, do. pardon» 
me ; you ſee the Diſtreſs and Confuſion, 
am in. My Daughter is not recovered ;. 
wilt you excuſe my Incivility. 


M 6 


Lady, 
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Lady Air. I am truly ſorry for the 
Occaſion : Dear Lady Faſtion, good 
Night. 
Ever. I ſhall do my ſelf the Honour to 
ſend early to know "hoy Miſs Fuſbien 
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Cox vzRSATIO VII. 


The Company, Sir Samuel Fuſbian, &c. 


Ruſtict. 1 ORD, I am ſo ſorry to hear 
of this Misfortune. Dear 
Sir Samuel, how could it come about; the 
young Man was as civil a young Man as 
ever I heard ſpeak in my Life; and for 

my 
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m in was 28 good- humoured as he. How 
could they come to quarrel 7 

Sir Sam. Mr. Ruftick, you do no more 
than Juſtice to either of them: They 
had a Diſpute, and this is the Way Gen- 
tlemen take to decide their Differences, 
I own tis bad enough in Conſcience 
but Cuſtom, which can do all things, hag 
eftabliſhed it. | 

Ruft. A Diſpute! well, if they had a 
Diſpute could they not decide it by a fair 
Match at Boxing? I love to ſee a good 
Set too with all my Heart between a cou- 
ple of Men who know ſomething of the 
Matter, and are in earneſt; but theſe 
Piſtols, a Man has no Play for his Mo- 
ney 3 4 Boy of ten Years of Age may 


get the better of Broughton at this 
Trade. 


ber., Tis $6 it hould he fo, Mr. 
Ruſick? Gentlemen don'tcome to Blows 
in their Quarrela,/ avg When one has in- 

” . | * 1 
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zared another it is proper they ſhould be 
upon an Equality. 

Ruſt. Why if one's. t00 fireng for the 

other, let him tye up a Hand and make 
him his Match. 
Toer. This may do in the Country, 
Mr. Ruftick, but People do not do it 
here. - But, Sir Samuel, how does the 
young Fellow do this Marving ? 

Sir Sam. He is better ; But his Sur: 
geon ſcems very uncaſy about him. 

Rut. That's a good Sign; I have al- 
ways found thoſe Fellows make the moſt 
Cry where there was Icaſt Wool; the 
more the Danger the more the Money, 
that's all they mind. But the Captain 
here ſays our Boxing-Way may do well 
enough in the Country: I deſire to kao 
why it may*nt do as well in L2:41 as 
any where elſe, if you'll make it a 
Faſhion? For my Part, I ſhould think 
an Eye or a Couple of Teeth was as much 
as a Man could expect fer any Affront 


41 ſure a Man had 
bet- 


A | 
better ſtand the Chance of that than ſet 
himſelf up like a Shrove-tide Cock to be 
ſhot ar. 1 don't underſtand for my Part, 
any good as ean come of Yother when its 
done. 

Sir Sam. Notwithſtanding you are in 
the Army, Capt. Everywbere, I muft 
have Leave to join in ſome Meaſure in 
Mr. Ruftick's Opinion; he has ſaid all 
the Matter in a few plain Words; no good 
can come of it, and all that is neceſſary 
to baniſh it out of the World, is to make 
ſomething elſe the Faſhion. 

Ever. I am no Friend to it, I aſſure 
you, Sir Samuel; and tho? it i; eſteemed 
a Point of Honour among the Gentlemen 
in the Service, I always think it a Re- 
proach : Their Country has a Right to 
the Advant:ge of their Courage, and it is 
a double Injuſtice when they turn it 
againſt one another. The Field againſt 
an Enemy is the proper Scene for the Re- 
ſolution of a Soldier, and I am ſorry to 
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who were the moſt quarrelſome among 
one another, have behaved with the leaſt 
Courage there. 

For. I cannot ſay I wonder at that, for 
I never have looked upon Duelling as a 
Mark of .Courage. In general, People 
fight when they are drunk, and therefore 
don't know what they are doing. As for 
thuſe who leave it to the next Morning, 
he that calls the other out has an Opinion 
of his owa Skill, and ſuppoſes he has a 
Superiority which a Man of Honour 
ought not to allow himſelf. 

Ever. I wiſh 1 could contradi& that 
from any thing I have ſeen; but I muſt 
confeſs what I have bappened to know of 
this Kind has rather tended to ſtrengthen 
the Opinion and it is very unlucky, that 
in Deciſions which are put entirely upon 
the Foot of Honour, the firſt Step ſhould 
break in upon the Terms; for certainly to 
take any Advantage whatſoever is diſ- 
honourable, 


Sir 
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Sir Sam. You ſee the beſt People who 
engage in theſe things judge ſo. Sir Wil. 
liam muſt have had all the Advantage 
| Imaginable over my Couſin Bookley at the 
Sword, and he uſed only Piſtols. 

Raft. You may think there is a great 
deal in theſe Diſtinctions; but were I in 
Mr. Bookley's Caſe, I ſhould not think 
there was much in the Matter if I was to 
be killed, whether it were by a Sword or 
a Brace of Bullets. 

Ever. O, Mr. Raſict, but you miſ- 
take yourſelf; here Mr. Bookley had a fair 
Chance ; the other Way he had not. 

Ruſt. Aye, why that's true too; well 
there is ſomething in that to be ſure ; and 
yet it is but poor Comfort for a dying 
Man make the beſt of it. 

Ever. Rut there is another thing, Sir 
Samuel, which in my Opinion has greatly 
contributed to the Frequency of Duelling 
of late, which is, that People go out with- 
out any Deſign to hurt one another. Men 
that are the beſt Friends in the World 

in 
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in their Hearts, querrel about ſome idle 
Word fpoke when they are drunk, and 
their Honour requires they muſt fight 
about it: They draw their. Swords in 
perfect Friendſhip, and a Prick in the 
Hand or diſarming is all they aim at. If 
8 Man when he is called out upon ſuch an 
Occaſion would declare himſelf in earneſt, 
and make it a ſerious Affair, be would 
never be called upon by one for a Trifle 
again: And if the Diſputes about no- 
thing were uo longer decided in this Way, 
the athers are fo few that the Cuftom 
would be forgotten. 

Sir Sam. It is an Infatuation ; and of 
all others, I think the greateſt and the 
moſt fatal: You ſay right as to the 
Quarrels about Trifles ; and I have heard 
Men of Reaſon ſay there are Cauſes that 
may juſtify it : I ſhould be glad 'to hear 
of one that could make it the Act of a 


reaſonable Creature to do it. 


For, 
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For. O certainly, Sir Samuel, there are 
ſome ſuch, tho they are not com- 
mon. | 

Sir Sam. Name me one of them, Cou- 
fin Forward. Come you are filent, and 
you cannot: and I tell you another thing, 
which is, when this happens, People do 
not fight about them. I am apt to think 
that the Cauſe of this unhappy Afﬀair in 
my own Family might be called one of 
thoſe which would juſtify a Duel : But 
yet conſider it in the Eye of Reaſon ; and 
it is Madneſs to bring it to that Deci- 
fion. Here is a Man of Honour ad- 
dreſſes a young Perſon of Worth and Vir- 
tue, for ſo much you muſt let me ſay 
for my own Child ; he is countenanced 
by her neareſt Relations, but another 
robs him of her Affection: Can there be 
greater Cauſe of a Diſputez or does it 
not appear in ſome Degree natural to aim 
at the Life of the Perſon who is the Oc- 
caſion of his Misfortune. 


Ever, 
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Ever. I think a more juſtifiable Cauſe 
could not be found. I pity both the 
Gentlemen — but I blame nei- 
ther of them, | 
Sir Sam, Well then, let us examine 
the Juſtice or the Propriety if you pleaſe, 
of Duelling, for it never can be juſt, by 
this Inſtance, You ſay Sir Wil iam had 
a Right to call out Mr. Book/ey ; but 
what Purpoſe could it anſwer ? It was 
not worth his while to hazard his Life for 
a Woman who refuſed his Addreſſe:; and 
his ſucceeding in the Combat could be of 
no uſe to him. Had Mr. Bookley had the 
Advantage, and Sir Villiam had ſurvived, 
he could never have ſpoke to my Daugh- 

ter again in Honour : As it is he has ta- 
ken off a Rival, if Mr. Bookley dies; and 
it being known that he gave the Chal- 
lenge, he muſt fly the Sentence of the 
Law, altho* he did all fairly : and can 
never ſee his Country again; but put it 
upon the beſt Footing poſſible, ſuppoſe 
Mr. Bookley recovers, and acknowledge, 


that 
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that in all things he acted as a Man of 
Honour, ſtill my Daughter hates him 
for the Attempt upon the Life of a Per- 
ſon who was dear to her: And if the 
Rival ſhould think fo nicely on the Laws 
of Duelling af not to continue his Appli- 
cation to the Lady, ſhe is ſtill the more 
irrecoverable to the Perſon who was the 
Cauſe of this. 

Raft. A very fine Account truly, fo 
a Man that fights for his Miſtreſs I find; 
has a Chance to be killed or be hanged, 
or be a Fugitive for Life, and he has no 
Chance at all to get any good by what 
he has been doing. A very pretty 
Reckoning ; the Ballance is all on one 
Side. 

Sir Sam. Couſin Ruftick, you ſee it in 
no other than the exact and true Light; 
and yet Duelling is a Faſhion, and Men 
of Senſe as well as Honour you ſee fall 
into t. | 

Ever, This Inftance, Mr. Raftick, 


may make it appear ſafficiently wrong to 
you 3 
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you; but there are a thouſand other Oe- 
caſions in which there is ſtill leſs Excuſe 
for it. | 

Ruſt. I beg to be excuſed for that, 
Sir, 1 think nothing can be well worſe 
than this. 

Ever. Indeed this is one of the moſt 
favourable Circumſtances. You heard us 
ſay ſo at the firſt; and I aſſure you it is 
ſo. If you'll look into the other Stories 
of this Kind you will not find one of them 
ſo plauſible : Here was one Man of my 
Acquaintance, a Perſon of no Conſe 
quence in the World, challenged the 
only Son of a Man of Faſhion: It hap- 
pened they were prevented, but elſc what 
would have been the Conſequence; if he 
had killed the young Fellow, he would 
have been hanged, becauſe he was the 
Challenger, and becauſe he had no Inte- 
reſt to ſave himſelf; and if he had been 
killed, the other would have been acquit- 
ted, becauſe he was forced into it, and 
his Friends had Money. 


Ruff, 
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Ruſt. Well then, the other was not ſo 
much in the Wrong, however; for he 
hazarded nothing. 

Ever. His Life, Mr. Ruftick, which 
to him was of ſome Value. But we do 


not pretend to ſay that both are always 
equally in the Wrong; only that both 
are ſo. 0 

Ruſt. Well, come, he did run the Ha- 
zard of his Life, as you ſay: And that 
was about nothing at all, as far as I hear 
the Story. 

Ever. Twas for a Trifle. Now, 
here's another pretty Quarrel that has 
fallen within my Knowledge: An inti- 
mate Acquaintance of mine called one a 
Madman; one whom all the World 
allowed to be ſo. Why the Conſequence 
is juſt the ſame ; they fight. If he had 
killed him, he would have been hanged 
becauſe he was a Madman; if he had 
been killed, the other would have been 


pardoned for the very ſame Reaſon. 


- Sir 
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Sir Sam, Theſe are forced Inſtances, 
however, Capt, Everywhere, that you 
muſt own. 

Euer. Tis not a bit better in the Ge- 
| neralicy. A Man challenges ſome body 
that is in the Army: He is hanged for 
killing him, becauſe he gave the Chal- 
lenge: The other is pardoned if he 
kill him, becauſe he muſt not refuſe 
to fight. Still you ſee the ſame Inequa- 
lity. A Beggar challenges a Man of 
Faſhion: To what Purpole is it to fight. 
It is no Honour to have killed his Bar- 
ber's Son, and he will not be pity'd if he 
fall. Or if two Beggars call out ong 


another, neither can get any good, and 
he that ſurvives is ſure to be b 


becauſe fighting was not his Buſineſs. 

Raft. Come, that's Law I know; for. 
| if a Man ſhoots at a Bird, and kills ſome- 
body that is on the other, Side of the 
Hedge, the firſt Queſtion that is aſked ar 
his Trial, is, whether he was qualified ta 
carry a Gun. If he was, why it is 
brought in Chance-Medley ; but if not 
N why 
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Ruf. Why, that the Perſon challeng'd 
does not run ſo much Hazard. 

Ever. Its very true, Mr. Rajtick, but 
what I have ſaid is enough, If all the 
Danger lay upon the Challenger, and 
Men cou'd be made ſenſible of it, we 
ſhoul.1 have no more Due's. 

For, But there's one thing ſurpriſes 
me mor: than all the reſt in this Muter. 
I did not know, that Mr. Booklcy was 
paying his Addreſſes to Miſs Faſhion at 
all. 

Sir Sam. Nor I neither, I aſſure you, 


Sir; nay, hardly my Daughter herſelf; 


for he had never opened his Lips to her 
about it. But Jealouſy has ſharp Eyes, 
Sir William ſaw he was not received, and 
he diſcovered the Occaſion. 

| Ever, And what ſays Miſs Faſl ion to 
the whole Adventure. | 

Sir Sam, She confeſſes that ſhe is 
greatly inclined to favour Mr. Boekley"s 
Pretenſi ns. 
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For. Well, that ſurprizes me, I muſt 
confeſs now: Sir William is ſo compleat 
a Gentleman. 

Sir Sam. She very modeſtly lays it 
upon that Fancy, which directs Women 


rather than Reaſon, in the Choice of their 
Lovers : But I muſt confefs it does not 
ſurprize me, ſeeing it in another Light ; 
I am certainly not prejudiced with Reſ- 
pe& to Mr. Bookley, becauſe, tho? he is 
not entirely without a Fortune, yet it is 
unequal to her's, and much leſs than Sir 
William's; and yet I do not pretend to 
wonder that my Daughter approved him : 
He is one of the beſt ſort of young Men 
i ever ſaw; and with a thouſand good 
«2-1a/iries, he has a Modeſty that greatly 
ec ends them. 

For. That may he a Recommendation 
poſtib'y to you, Sir Sammel; but I aſſure 
you, Modeſty i is one of the laſt things 

I ſhould think of for nn a 
Man to a fine Lady, 


Sir 
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Sir Sam. You may be right ſo far as | 
know; but my Daughter is not a fine 
Lady: You purſue another Scheme with 
Lady Air, I confeſs, and for aughit | 
know may be likely enough to ſuc- 
ceed. 

For. Les: I fancy I may. 

Ruft. And may hap not. 

Ever. Thank you, Mr. Ralict, ſec 
your good Wiſhes in my Favour, I don't 
know that I have any Reaſon to D-{p.ir 
of her any more than he. I own ſh: h 
ſaid the moſt civil things to him late) 
but a fine Lady is often to be un derſtoo. 
by Contraries. For any thicg I know, 
Mr. Ruftick, I ſtand as good a Chance 
as he docs: What think you about tlic 
Matter ? 

Ruſt. Why, my Opinion is, that one 
of you ſtands juſt as fair a Chance as the 
other. 

Sir Sam. Will you go with me to ſee, 
Mr. Bookley ; *tis the Time I promiſed to 
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62 
be there, and I know he will be glad to 
ſee you. 

Ever. I ſhall go with great Pleafore, if 
ſo much Company will not diſturb 
him. . 

Ruft. III go with great Pleaſure, for 
there is not a Man in the World I have 
more Kindneſs for. Pray where are 
the Ladies, Sir Samuel, don't let us loſe 
them. 

Sir Sam. We ſhall find them when we 
return; my poor Girl is in great Un- 
cafinefs about the young Fel'ow ; they 
don't much care for Company; but if 
we bring them good News of him it 
will command us a Reception : and I 
hope we ſhall. 

Ever. Do you expect Lady Air to- 
day, Sir Samuel ? 

Raft. O ſet your Heart at Reſt about 

Lady . Air. Very like you may ſee ber 

too. 

Etter. Aye, but one can't ſet ones 

Heart at reſt, dear Mr. Ruftick, about 
ſuch 
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ſuch a Lady, unleſs one has more than 
a Chance of ſecingg her. One muſt have 
a Chance of winning her. 

Raft. Why then I believe your Heart 
will never be at reſt, Captain. 
Fur. O you chop about my dear 
Friend, like the Wind in a thunder 
Storm. So now you think it is I ſhall be 
the happy Man: Juſt now it was he you 
thought. 

Ruf. I never thought any ſuch thing 
Devil muſt be in me if I had. 
Ever. So, your ſage Opinion how. is 
- that neither he not I ſhall have the 
Lady. 

Ra, Aye, and my Parſley Opinion 
too, if it is Lady Air you mean. | 
For. Til bet you half your Eſtate one 
of us has. 
-Ruf.” I'il bet you all my Eſtate and 
hers to boot to a Nutſhell, that you 


have not. 
N44 Deer 
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Ever. Why what can be the Mean” 
ing of your Opinion, Mr. Ruftick ? 

Ruſt. Opinion do you call it. I look 
upon it to be a little more than Opinion. 

Fer. To tell you the Truth, Mr: 
Ruftick, I never had any great Notion of 
the Captain's having any Chance with 
her: but what can be your Fancy for ſup- 
poſing I have not, I muſt confeſs is a 
Myſtery. 

Ever. This is a Subject we ſhall ne- 
ver agree about: for to give you my 
Sentiments, I have always been con- 
vinced ſhe always laught at Mr. Forward, 
but I think ſhe treazed me in a different 
Manner. 

Ruft. And to give you my Sentiments 
as you call them about the Matter, I 
have always been ſure enough that the 
laughed at both of you. 

Ever. If you pleaſe, Sir, (for you car- 
ry Things very far,) what may be your 
Reaſon for ſuppoſing that Lady Air will 
not be married to me? 

Ruft 
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Ruſt. If you pleaſe, Sir, becauſe I have 
carried Things a little farther, and Lady 
Ar as you call her is married to me. 

For. Ha! What is it that you ſay, 
Mr. Ruftick ? Don't jeſt in this Manner, 
with a Lady's Reputation.. 

' Ever. Pray, Sir, when might you 
have been married to Lady Air? 

Raft. This Morning. Three Quarters 
of an Hour ago. And I come now to- 
ask Sir Samuel to dine with me, and if 
you'll come too, " ſhe'll make you 
welcome. | 

Sir Sam. I proteſt to you, Mr. Ruſticłk. 
I am as much perplexed as either of 
theſe Gentlemen. I know not what 10 
make of you. Married to Lady Air! 
are you ſerious? 
Ruſt. Serious enough in Conſcience, . 
Sir Samuel Faſbion. Why what did you- 
ſuppoſe I am come up to Town about. 

Ever, Why you did not come up to 
Town about this, ſurely, Mr. R:ftick 

N33 Ruft. 
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Ra. I tame up to town to bring my 
Writngs and make Settlements ſure 
enough, Sir : but ſhe's a comical Creature 
and deſired me to keep it a Secret till we 
were married. For my Part I love a 
Joke as well as any body, fo 1 held my 
Tongue as ſhe bad me. | 

Sir Sem. I am aſtoniſhed. - 
Kaft. Why aſtoniſhed, Sir Sampel 
Fajbion Lou know my Eſtate is a good 
fifteen hundred Pounds a Year, and her 
Ladyſhip's Fortune is a very fair Match 
tor it. They lic cloſe together: only a 
Hedge parts them, and what can be ſo 
proper as to make oneof them. 

Ever. Thus People think of Mar- 
riaze. Well I don't wonder about it. 

For. Nor I, curſe me if I do, cr care 
a Farthing what becomes of her. Though 


I can't help ſaying I did wiſh one of iy 
had had her. 

Ever. Huſh, it will be better than you 
think. We ſhall both have her yer be- 
fore- ſhe is two Months older; what do 


you 
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yoo ſuppoſe ſhe can do with fuch a 
Moral. 

Ruff. Mr. Everywhere, ſhall I defire 
you to repeat what you were ſaying to 
Mr. Forward. 

Ever. It was only 4 Plece of private 
Converſation between ourſelves. 
Ruſt. I thought it had concerned me: 
*. however 1 ſhan't take Exceptions 
withoar 1 am ſure 1 have Reaſon : All 
I khave'to fay beſides is, that if any Man 
thinks fit to inſult me, or ſpeak ill of my 
Wife, I ſhall make him cat a handful 
of my Horſewhip. You fay you did 
not, and if fo, why that's nothing to 
you: and if you did, as mayhap I think 
you did, why make your beſt ef it. In 
the mean while, I am none of your 
Nr Wer 
that I think it's but a bad thing to 
whiſper in Company. 

Sir Sam. Mr. Ruſick, you are right,..; 
and you ſpeak like a Man who deſerv daz 
a gend Wife, and would know how 
N 6 to 
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to vindicate her. I aſſure you you will 
find a very good one in my Lady Raffick , 
for her Follies are but ſuperficial 

Raft. Sir, I don't know ſhe has any © 
Follies at all. All this Joke was laid 
between us; and if I am ſatisfied, why 
I don't ſee that any body elſe has a 
right to be out of Humour about the 
Matter. 

For. Tou are very ſhort, Sir, in. your 
Neterminations ; ſuppoſe I ſhould think 


I have for being the Tool of your Di- 
verſion. 


Ruſt. Why then you make the beſt 
of it. Ti juſt ſo as J tell you. 

Sir Sam. Pray let me ſet this Matter 
Right between you. Mr. Rufick you are 
too warm. | 
Ruſt. No, not at all, Sir Samuel; you 
did not hear them, nor mayhap I nei- 
ther; but its no Matter for that, let it 
be as it would, what I fay I'll ſtand 


88 
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ver. He is not worth diſputing 
with. | 
- Ruſt. May be ſo, Sir, and yet if any 
Man gives me Offence, I ſhall make 
bold to uſe him as he deſerves, whether 
he is worth diſputing with or no. | 

Sir Sam. Mr. Ruftick, I beg you will 

be moderate; theſe Gentlemen have 
meant you no Offence that I know 
of. 
Raft. It is no Matter for that, Sir 
Samuel Faſtion, they may have given me 
Offence, and great Offence too, without 
your knowing any thing of the ** 
did not they whiſper? 

Sir Sam. I acknowledge it was a 
Breach of Politeneſs to ' whiſper. But, 
Gentlemen, have I your Permiſſion to ſet 
this Matter right. It has happened in 
my Houſe, and I am very ſorry. Wil 
L 
. 

Ever. and For. Yes, yes. ; 
Rep. Yes, yes, you need not doubt 
ther, 


1 

you to boot I'll anſwer for it. / 
Sir Sow. Fe, Mr. Rack. Fray. 
ſpeak no were in this Manner, they were 
ing to them. It is as bad as if a Man had 
looked over another who was -writing 4 
Liter, and then diſpmed with kim abe 


the Contents of it. 4 
Raf. Sir, 1 did not Fſten to them at 


might —IY 
(id. What wur hit they fad? 
#»f. It h no Matter whet I think it | 
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Boer. Give yourſelf no Trouble about 
it, Sir Samael, it is not worth all this 
Sir Sam. But I beg of you, Captain, on 
my Account, for it gives me * 
Concern. 

Ever. Sir, it was private Converſa- 
tion, and I don't think it to re- 
veal iz; but 1 leave it to Mr. Forward. 
da conſent to any thing he fays. 

Raff. Now, Sir Samet what do y 
ſay? Are not they aſhamed to tall what - 
it was: Don't ſay 1 . 
ther Time, dr . | 
Sir Sam. You are too haſty all this 
while, Sir. I muſt confeſs if I were in 
the Gentlemen's Place I ſhoul3 mention 
what the Coenverlation. was, for I dare 
ſwear there was no Harm in it. I ſhould - 
think myſelf engaged in Honour te do 
this, but very likely I am Wrong in thay 
Opinion; the Captain is « better judge of 
that, and [ believe he foppeſes himfelf 

bound. 
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bound in Honour not to ſpeak, though 
I dare ſay there was nothing in it. | 
Ever. You haye mentioned the very 
Thing, Sir Samuel. Had Mr. Raftick 
ſpoken to me in another Manner I ſhould 
have told him: but to ſuch Behaviour 
there is no doing any thing, it looks like 
Conceſſion. 
Sir Sam. Now, Mr. Ruftick, you ſee 
what I told you. There is a Way of 
explaining yourſelf, and coming to an 
anation with Men of Honour; bue 
your haſty Temper and Unacquaintance 
with the World have prevented it. I 
nothing was ſpoken which ought to have 
given you Offence, and yet by your 
Manner of ſpeaking of it, you will never 
Raft. It's very well, Sir Samuel, you 
know nothing of the Matter, that you 
are ſenſible, and ſo there is no wonder 
if you are miſtaken. But as to your 
Men of Honour, I know what I ſhall 


think 
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think of them for the future, that's all. 
My Wife is my Wife, Sir Samuel, and 
he that affronts my Wife affronts myſelf; 
and-mayhap my own Perſon was affront- 
ed too for all that, but I don't pretend to 
be ſure of any thing; all I ſay is, that if 
I were ſure of it, I ſhould not mind be- 
cauſe there were two of them. 

Sir Sam. Mr. Ruftick, I am very un- 
happy that this has happened in my 
Houſe, and if it were otherwiſe, I pro- 
| teſt I would leave you to take the Reward 
of your Folly, 

Ruft. Sir Samuel Faſhion you don't 
know what has happened, and therefore 
cannot tell whether it is Fo:ly or no. 

Sir Sam. Sir you do not know neithen. 
It is all a Piece of Obſcurity, and I am 


perſuaded all a Miſtake at the Bottom. 
Ruf. You may be perſuaded of what 
you pleaſe, becauſe you did not hear it; 
I know what I believe it was; and I be- 
heve 
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lieve ſo, becauſe I did in ſome Meaſure 
hear it. 

Sir Sam. Well, by your own Accounc 
you only heard imperfectly. Pray give 
me leave to ſpeak a few Words without 
Interraptipn, Mr.  Rufict, will you let 
me. | 

Rat. Well, well, I will, I will. 
Sir Sam. Andi you, will Gentlemen ? 
» Ruf. O you need not fear them, 80 
Sir Saw. I would be the Mediator be- 
tween all of you; I know you mean no 
Harm to one another, and the Thing is 
alla Miſtake. It havhappened under my 
Roof, und I am bound in Honour as 
well'as in Fricndfhip to you all co make 
it up. 

Ever, Sit Samuel, you ſpeak then 
Mam of Honour and a Gentleman. | 

Sir Sem. Capt. Everywbere you | ac 
knowledge you and Mr. Forwerd whiſ- 
pered together. You were wrong, and 
that Gentleman and myſelf who were in 
Company 


LS 
Company, have a Right to take it amiſs. 
Will you acknowledge you were wrong 


in this. 

Erer, | confeſs we were. 

Fer. I acknowledge it, and I beg 
your Pardon, and that Geatleman's 
for it. | | 

Sir Sam. Mr. Ruftigk, you overheard 
or fancy you overheard what theſe Gen- 


tiemen were ſaying by liſtening to hems 
you acknowledge this. 


Rus. No, Sir, I don't acknowledge 
any ſuch Matter, I did not liſten to 
them, 

Sir Saw. Dear Mr. Raftick, you ſee 
how frankly theſe Gentlemen acknow- 
ledged they were in the Wrong. This 
is the Behaviour of Gentlemen I aſſure 


you. * 

Reft. Sir, I'll acknowledge any thing 
that is Truth, but I did not liſten. 

Sir Sem. You did not hear any thing 
that was ſaid perfectly or diſtinctly. _— 
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Kut. No, I don't ſay I did; if it was 
as I think, it's well for ſome People that 
I did not, Sir Samuel. I can ſee as far 
into a Milſtone as another. 

Sir Sam. You promiſed me to be ſi- 
lent, Mr. Ruftick. 

Ruſt. But you ask'd me a 
Sir Sam. Dear Mr. Ruſtick, 1 wiſhed 
to be anſwered, but not in a Paſſion. 
You did not perſectly and diſtinctly hear 
what was ſpoken, that you will ac- 
knowledge. | 

Raft. 1 don't pretend I did, I c- 
knowledge I did not rightly hear it. 

Sir Sam. Then you will confeſs it was 
poſſible you might miſtake the Meaning, 

Raf. Yes, it is poſſible 1 might be 


miſtaken about the Meaning, though I 
don't think I was. 


Sir Sam. Well, Mr. Raftict, but you 
will acknowledge to theſe Gentlemen, 
that if you liſtened to what they ſaid you 
did wrong, and that as you did not 

perfectly 
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perfectly hear all that was ſpoken, you 
may be miſtaken as to the Meaning. 

Ruſt. Well, well I do acknowledge ſo 
much. 

Sir Sam. You ſee how eaſy things are 
adjuſted, when People will hear Reaſon; 
theſe Gentlemen acknowledge they were 
wrong to whiſper, and they beg your 
Pardon for it; you acknowledge you 
might eaſily miſtake what was ſpoken, 
and if you have miſtaken it, you will 1 
am ſure be ready to acknowledge you 


have been in the wrong in all that you 


have now ſaid, and aſk their Pardon for 
it. 


Rig. Yes, if 1 knew 1 was miſtaken 
to be ſure I would. 

Sir Sam. Why then it remains with me, 
for it can be no other Way come at. I 
am convinced, Mr. Ruftick, theſa Gen 
tlemen did not ſay any thing diſreſpect. 
ful of your Lady, becaufe you know as 
well as I that they were her Admirers : 
You would have known what they did 


ſay, 
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ſay, if your own haſty Temper had not 


prevented, and I take upon-me to anſwer 
it, that they did not ſpeak any thing 
vrong concerning he r. Now, Sir, if you 
take my Ward for this, are you not ready 
to aſe their Pardon, as they have already 
aſked yours. 
uf. Sir, if. this be the Caf, I beg 
their Pardon heartily. 

Sir Sam. Give me all your Hands: 
Tou are Friends, and we'll make our 
Viſit. 1 ſhall take you to one who 
would have. been much better able than 
1 to, make up your Differences, and 

whoſe Condition is a better Arguments 
than all that even. himſelf could urge, 
againſt theſe fatal Follies, 
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Boobley. OTR Samuel, dns cada 
| give me the Comfort that 1 
have hom this repeated Teſtimony of 
your Friendſhip: Pray honour me with 
your. Hand while I tell you fo. wu 
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Sir Sam... — had my Eſc 
d Friendſhip, and always will have 
them: Hou have you reſted, and how 
is your Pain. . 
ver. ' Dear Mr. Bookley, ETON 
all concerned for your Misfortune ; but 
the whole World Tpeak greatly of your 
Conduct. 


Boat. Captain, you are in a Situation 
in which I ſhall naturally be ſuppoſed to 
have done right; and the World is very 
apt to judge as you do. I'wiſh I could re- 
concile my own Mind to my Conduct, 
for to a Man in my Situation, that would 


. 
all Mankind, | _ _—  Þ Rave mot 


quit. n 
"Rap. Bait wil Ss Mr. Book- 
ley, talking is not good for you. 

, For. 1 hope, . Sir, you Fe not 
2 ee 


Book. | Gl pts Hut yr Enquiry, 
Sir Samuel; 1 reſted well: Mr. Forward 


1 thank you, I chink myſelf much better; 
but 


HA 
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but my Surgeon does not heartily Join 
with me. 

Ruft. Poh! Man! Never mind your 
Surgeon: If you find yourſelf better you 
are better. I'd take my own Word in 
fuch a Caſe before that of all the Surgeons 
n England. 

Sir Sam. I would have you pay ſo 
much Regard to his Fears, as to obſerve 
very punRual'y all his Inſtructions as to 
your Diet and the reſt. Tho” I muſt 
give you the Comfort to tell you, that 
am very much inclined to be of Mr 
Ruftick's Opinion. 

Book. Sir Samnel, you ſpeak i it with a 
Smile, I read it in your Face that you 
think I am not in Danger, and that you 
have Pleaſure in my Safety, O, Sir, 
th:re is another Fear, and it is not leſs 


than that of Death, which diſtreſſes me 


with reſpe& to you. I think there is no- 
thing I would not do rather than offend 
you; and yet I an afraid I have done that 
TE ING! | 


0 | Sir 
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Ser Saw. I'll ſave you the Trouble of 
a great many Words, for as Mr. Raftick 
fays, talking cannot be good for you : | 
ſet your Heart at Reſt upon that Head. 
If I could be averſe to your paying Ad- 


dreſſes to my Daughter, there is nothing 


you have done that I could take amis, 
for you have made no Advances in it: 
but there is more than my Approbation 
to be mentioned to you, the Girl likes 
you. I have promiſed never to influence 
her in the Choice of an Husband ; but 
ſhe has choſen the Man of all the World 
I ſhould have wiſhed to have her. | 
my Knees, I thank*d you. 
Sir Sam. But you are wrong to diſcom- 
poſe yourſelf, She has ſuffered a great 
deal in your Danger, and 1 ſhall make 
her Amends by telling her how you re- 
ceived the Notice of her Approbation, 
and of my Countenance of it. | 
Book. Mr, Forward, it is now worth 
while to live: But I muſt enquire after 


your 
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your Happineſs too. How have you ſet- 
tled it with the agreeable Lady Air. 
Ruft. Sir, there's no ſuch Woman in 
the World: The Lady Air that was, be- 
fore you was confined to your Chamber, 


is now Lady Reftick; ſhe was married to 


me this Morning. | 
Book. This is ſtrange indeed: I give 


you Joy, Sir, of your good Fortune, 


but I muſt wonder. 


For. Now, for my Part I wonder at 
oxy © he's oy no more about 


ks: Dear Bookley, I give you Joy 

too, for your Happineſs is as near as 
Book. Alas, Sir! it does not appear ſo 

to me. | 

you are in Danger of dying; theſe Sur · 

geons have all their Tricks, I'll be hang d 


if there be any thing in it, have Cou- 
rage. 


O 2 Book. 
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Beat. That was not in my Thoughts: 
But I wonder no one here ſees what gives 
me this Concern. But why ſhould I ſup- 
poſe my Affairs are of ſo much Weight 
to others as they are to myſelf. 

Ever. Indeed we all ſhare in them : 
A Diſappointment to myſelf could hardly 
afflict me more than one to you would 
Sir Sam. My Happineſs I affure you, 
lives upon yours, my Daughters 
does ſo, and I am fo much the Fa - 
ther, that I cannot have any which is not 
hers. What is it that gives you Unea- 
fineſs? Her Heart js yours I aſſure 
you. 
Book. Sir Samuel, altho' I have that 
Lady's Approbation and your Cooſent: ; 
two Things ſo much above my Deſerts 
4 Idar d not to expe cither of them, 
yet there is a Bar betwern that Lady and 
me which I cannot think will ever bo got 
over. 


9. 


Sir 
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Sir Sam. You aſtoniſn me, Mr. Book- 
lty, What is it you can mean ? | 
Bock. Sir, there's another whoſe Con- 
ſent is with Reſpe& to me, as neceſſary 
even as yours, and which I am e 
never be obtained. 
Sir Sam. Your Father is not ring, 
Bosc. IF be were, Sir, he muſt be proud 
of ſuch an Alliance. But, Sir, there is 
my Rival. I know by his Manner of 
mentioning that Lady, for I muſt do 
Joſtice to ſo generous an Enemy, that 
he will never quit his Pretenſions: And 
can I, who, tho' I live, am yet a con- 
quered Antagoniſt, dare to propoſe my- 
ſelf againſt him. He has acted by me 
with perfct Honour; and tho' I. Joſe 
much more than my Life by it, let me 
never break in upon the Laws of Henour 
againſt him. 
Ever. Porward, to whe Parpeſe- do 
you and I live in the World, if ſuch Na- 
tions as theſe can be obtained in Schools. 
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Sir Saw. Moſt gallant Creature, I ho- 
nour you and love you more than ever : 
But don't deſpair. My Daughter never 
approved him, and ſhe is now averſe to 
the extreameſt Pitch; ſhe would not ſee 
him. 

Serv. Lady Faſbion and two more La- 
eee Rs Sir, how you reſ- 

Book. Are they now t the Door? 

Serv, I believe, Sir, they are not gone · 
I ſaid you was better, and I would ſpeak 
to you. 

Book. Pray aſk them to walk up. Sir 
Samuel, they will refuſe a Servant ; will 
yeu be ſo very obliging to aſk them? 
pray, pardon me. . 

Ever. Mr, Bookley, I am rejoiced to 
ſee you better. Sir, I take my Leave, 
Fer. I give you Joy, dear Bookley, on 

your goed Fortune. I muſt go too. 
Sir Saw. Now, my dear Bookley, did 
I tell yon Truth. See here ſhe is, and 
kt her Bluſhes tell you I ſaid right. 


Book, 
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Book. How can I make my Acknow- 
ledgements for ſuch an Honour. Your 
Ladyſhip will pleaſe to fit, Lady Ruftick. 
Ruſt. O let her alone, I'Il take care of 
her; my Dear, fit down. 

Lady Raf. Mr. Bookley, why your 
good Fortune is as unexpected as mine : 
E give you Joy moſt heartily : Who would 
have ſuppoſed that ſhy Girl was thinking 
of you, any more than that I had all the 
while I was coquetting with my Beaux, 
ſettled it with my Squire ? 

Beek. I am ſure you will be happy, 
From the Beginning, that Lady will. be 
my Witneſs, Mr. Ruſtick had my Voice 
againſt them both; tho* I little thought 
he would then have put himſelf in this 
ſort of Competition with them. 

Ruft. It was all ſettled long enough 


Bookley ; you ſee how his Eyes are fixed 
on you. 


Os Mails 
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Miſs Faſb. I cannot: If any thing 
could add to my Eſteem for him, it 
would be that he does not at this Time 
ſpeak to me. 

Sir Sam. She is right; and apnea 
Minds bear ies 4 
moved in Joy as in Affliction. | 

Book. O you miſtake it quite, there 
Words are unneceſſary, and here all are 
unworthy. 

Sir Saw. Does any body know what is - 
become of Sir Filliam Civil?  _-— 
Book, 1do, he is very near; you will 
find in my Pocket-Book his Direction. 
Another Perſon would have gone out of 
the Way, but he thought the leaſt ſuſ- 
pected Place was near to me. I think 
he was right. 

. Sir Sam. Certainly : Will you give 
me Lzave tofend to him ? Dots he know 
you are better. 

Book. Ms trot chore 


— Wan, tho? there is no- 
thing 
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thing alſo I ſhould dread ſo much as to 
ſee him. Do as you pleaſe, Sir Samuel. 

Miſs Faßb. I beg you will not: I ne- 
ver ſaw him with Pleaſure; now nothing 
could make me look upon him without 
Deteſtation. 

Sir Sam, my Dear, I have Reaſons for 
it: Pray do not be againſt it. 

Miſs Faß. Sir, I ſhall never forget 
I am your Daughter, I have no Right 
to ſpeak. ' 

Sir Sam. I am not uſed much to com- 
mand; and you will foon be out of my 
Power; but for this once I muſt do 
what I know to be proper. 

Lady Ruft. They told us Captain E- 
veryubere and Forward were with you, 
what is become of them ? | 

Ruſt. They did not care to ſtand your 
Preſence. I fancy you will ſee no more 
of them. It is no great Matter, for be- 
tween you and I, myDear,they are a cou- 
ple of Raſcals. 

Lady Faß. O, fie, Mr. Ruftick. 1 

did 
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did not imagine you could have ſpoken 
ſo of Gentlemen. 

Sir Sam. Nay, I don't pretend to en- 
ter into his Reaſons, but he has ſaid little 
better to their Faces ; and I am afraid he 
has ſome Cauſe for it. If 1 had not 
taken a great deal of Pains to prevent it, 
there would have been a Quarrel between 
them. And I muſt needs ſay by the 
Openneſs of Mr. Raftick”'s whole Be- 
haviour and the Reſerve of theirs, I am 
them ; but it is all made up. 

Ruf. Aye, Aye, its as well as it is 
but they are a Couple of Raſcals. 

Sir Sam. Weare all Friends here, Mr. 
Ruftick, but let me give you a Caution | 
I confeſs to you I believe they deſerve 
all you ſay of them; and I ſhall never 
look well upon either of them again; 
dut conſider you have made it up with 
them, and you are bound in Honour 

never to ſpeak of the Matter after- 
wards. 


Ruſs. 
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Ruſt. Well, I believe it is not right ; 
and I won't, but I did not know your 
Cuſtom : Hang em they are not worth 
remembring any more. But pray what 
is become of that civil well bchaved 
young Man I ſaw once at your Lady- 
ſhip's, Mr. Loom 1 think they called 
him. 

Lady Faß. The happieſt Man in the 
World. Not married, indeed, as you 
are, but every thing is ſettled and agreed, 
and they are perfectly fond of one another. 
You ſaw the Lady too if you remember, 
A pretty modeſt agreeable young Crea- 
ture, ſhe was at our Houſe on Sunday. 

Ruſt. The fitteſt People in the World 
for one another z why,ſhe is juſt ſuch an 
one as himſelf : But why are they not 
married, what are they dillying and 
dallying about. | 

Lady Faſh. They are quite agreed, but 
common Decency defers it. The Lady's 
Father died abroad. They had News of 

it 
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t byt yeſterday, and he has left her 
largely. 
Ruft. Well, comfort their Hearts, and 
much good may it do them together. 

Serv. Sir William Civil. 

Sir Will. Dear Mr. Bcokley, the 9 
cern I have myſelf in your Safety is the 
leaſt Part of the Joy 1 have in ſeeing 
you recovering. Sir Samuel the Meſ- 
ſage was yours, that brought me; I am 
infinitely obliged to you. But how can 
I look you in the Face. There is one 
here whom I never muſt expect to be 
known to again. 

Sir Sam. Dear Sir William, hear me 
fully, there is ſomething I have to ſay 
to you. - | 

Sir Will. Speak it, our Friendſhip 
might always have given you Privilege ; 
but now I have offended you, and I ſhal 
hear you with double Reſpect. 

Sir Sam. Give me your Hand. Firſt 
we are Friends; and [think not of thi: 
nor indeed have I any Right to reſent i it. 

You 
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Tou know I always favoured your In- 
tentions, but my Daughter was averſe. 
You never had any Hope: Have you 
now any Expectations? 

Sir. Will. None, upon my Honour. 

Sir Sam. If you had they would be 
vain, She ſays ſhe never can forgive 
you; but perhaps there is a Way to ob- 
tain ſo much from her, though 2 
could do more. 

Sir Will. I think of nothing more. 
Could you obtain me that I ſhould be 
happy; for though T have no Hope of 
her Favour, I cannot bear her Diſ- 
pleaſure. 

Sir Sam, How has that Youth be- 
haved in this whole Matter ? 

Sir Vill. With perfect Honour. 

Sir Saw. Her Heart is ſet upon him. 

Sir Will. I know it; and I ſee all the 
reſt. Speak but a Word to introduce 
me to her. 

Zir Jam. Daughter, Sir William Civil 
muſt ſpeak one Word to you. 


Sir. 
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Sir Fill. Tis very little, Madam: I 
only requeſt your Hand to give it to 
that Gentleman. 
Miſs Faſh. Nay then we all are 
Friends. 
Book. I owe the Acknowledgements to 
all, but where ſhall I begin to pay them. 
Sir Sam. We underſtand them all, 
they are in your Heart, and there pre- 
ſerve them. You have deſerved to be 
very happy, and yet, if I can gueſs, you 
will be more happy than it is poſſible 
any to deſerve. 
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